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Vor... XIV.—No. 347. 
care ee 
YOUNG LADY, having great experience in 
TUUTION, who wil undertake to netmuct in the usual branches 
of Edveation, including be in which she is highly proficient, is* 
desirous of mee with af ENGAGEMENT tn a family about leaving 
town for thé 'C ent, 
Address® “E.B.," Jewell and Tetchfori's, Music Publisher's and 
Pianoforte Makers, 17, Soho-square. Higtily satisfactory references can 
te given. 


PUCATION. —STAFFORD HOUSE, 


Stanlev-crescent, Notting-hill, London. Establishment for 
YOUNG LADIES, Tener ml by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. Prospectuses 




















byw tree 














will be alicia 
gcHoLASTIC. .—A Gentleman, keeping a 
rie or 8 BOARDING SCHOOL, desires to arrange for a 
oR hs SUCCESSOR. 
H. J.,” ™ Mesére, Ree, Brothers, School Bookeellera and 
i 150, A t,tomdon 
M R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 
terrace. now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Brvanstone-square, 
aequniute -his ie ereree that he continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL 
ter a PUPIES in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes in Families and 
English generally, and to engage for Public Readings 
‘A FAMILY, residing in St. Andrew’s, can 
RECEIVE ONE or TWO BOYS to attend the Madras College. 
Board moderate ; number limited to eight. An efficient Resident Tutor 
superintends the Home Studies. Most respectable references can be 
ven. 
é Address “ W, N.,” Post-office, St. Andrew's, Fifeshire. 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the © ART of 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of 
Speaking, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M. A. 
Select Classes for the study of the Elder English Poets, and the prac- 
tice of General Elocution. 
oo Adress 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 
WEST BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
Establishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 
Read with Gentlemen. preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
&c. &e. The French, German, and Italian Languages. 
ds: particulars, address “ G. A. SULLIY. AN," "Ivy Lodge, Brighton. 
RIGHTON—E DUC ATION 


.—There are 


young Indies are received, 
the house. Signor F..Lablache, Herr Kuhe, Messrs. E. de Paris, 
Michau, and other eminent Professors attend. References to parents 
of pupils.—Address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Portland-place, 
Marine Parade, Brighton. 

—The Rev. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Harrow, ‘erms, 80. a year; a reduction in the case of brothers. 
Reference may be made to Rev. W. Edmendes, Nursted, Gravesend; 
Rev. E. Prodgers, Ayot, Welwyn; E. Kindersley, Esq , 35, Harley-street ; 
and many other Friends of former Pupils. 

_Hermitage, Newbury. 


N ADVANTAGEOUS 


"opportunity for 


4 Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 


VACANCLES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing 
establishment, four miles fram London, wierd home comforts are com- 
bined with scholastic discipline. House large and detached, standing 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. French con- 
stantly spoken. Terms moderate. 

Apply to Miss WaITE, Ellerslie House, U pper-road, Lewisham, Kent. 


[Nusuat ADVANTAGES.—A Lady of 
considerable experience in Tuition RECEIVES into her family 
EIGHT YOUNG LADIES, who receive the kindness, care, and atten- 
tion of home; whilst their moral and intellectual culture is made an 
object of paramount importance. The course of instruction includes a 
thorough English Education, with Latin 2od French, 
VACANCY for a GOVERNESS PUPIL. 
Address “ C. M.,” Messrs. Chadfield ang Ron, Friar- gate, Derby. 


~ LECTURE on the BIRTH, PARE) NTAGE, 





and EDUCATION of a WATCH, illustrated by a variety of | 


models, diagrams, and specimens of clocks and watches, having been 
delivered by Mr. BENNETT, F.R AS. 
the Directors of the Russell and several Metropolitan Institutions, he 
is prepared to reccive applications from other Societies for the next 
winter, w here the locality is within easy reach of 65, Cheapside. 


RITING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 


Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, Lombard-street, Son of the 
celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his highly improved method, 
which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest 
possible time. 

rospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 
112, Cheapside. 











9 ALL BAD W RITERS. 
MPROVED "SY STEM of PE NMANSHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 9°, Farringdon- 

Street, Fleet-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
ifessional pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 

The new style of writing particularly adapted to an, solely in- 
vented by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 

Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile Pursuits 
n negeneral, and then introduced to situations. 


+ . 

To CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &.— 

PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 

from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 

surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 

ben, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


N° CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 


packet of Note Fane, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GorTo’s 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cres am-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for 1s,; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d. ; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
Velopes, Is. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID Nore PAPER (full size) five quires for 1s. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards pri printed for Is. 6d. : useful sample packets of. Paper ana 
Envelopes, by a Is. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
Over 20s, carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKINS ad Sor TO, Paper an Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 
ford-street. 








| Polytechnic 


| supplied on TF . lit 1 t he bre 
PHILIP A. LONGMORE. M.A.. Cantab, Incumbent of Her- | Crcntey Subs ethan ore teral shan at any other Library. 


mitage, Berks, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for Eton, Rugby, | 


| odicals, maps, prints, &c. 


| 20s.; TIMES (Second Fdition), SUN, GLOBF, 





| for STEEL PENS on an improved principle, 
| Linen Material, which renders their surface free from fibre, an ddvan< 
| tage not possesse «| by any papers having Cotton in their composition ; 


last season, at the request of | - 





SEPTEMBER 15, 1855. 


Published on the \st and \5th of ate Month. 


Price 6d. 


Stamp for posting, if required, 1d. 











A LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
L Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 


Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &¢., from 25 Guineas | 


upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL’S, 
WO, New Bond-street.. No connexion with any other House of the same 


name, — > 
(PHE. UN IVERSAL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annu: ally pre: sented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 
Daily News.—“ Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its contents.” 
Musical Times.—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
Morning Post.—“ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary 
for every lover of music.” 





such ag this, 
Tow Subséribers ave supplied, with two, Cowntry Subserihers with 
six, cuiieas' worth of musie at atime. 
Prospectuses on application to G, SCHUEURMANN and Co., Importers 
of Forel gn Music and Publishers, 86, Newgate-strect. 


—For the doaveniones of Sieeatinin and F, Niar-‘shtn Re 
names, qualifications, &c., of qualified Curates, Tutors and Gover- 
nesses are kept, to which they ean refer; or, upon forwarding par- 
ticulars of requirements to Messrs. MATRand SON, can have suitable 
applicants introfuced to them free of charge. 


Clerical, Scholastic, and Governess Institution, late Valpy's (Estab- | 


lished 1833), 7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 


OOKBINDING.—W. 
Bookbinder, 195. Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms. 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large or 


small Libraries. 
Address, 195, _ Oxford - street. 


\ TEDDING CARDS.—T. STEPHENSON 


invites attention to his beautifully engraved patterns of WED- 
DING CARDS, enamelled Envelopes, At-home Notes, &e.. a selection 
from which will be forwarded, post tree, on rece'pt of two dozen 
stamps.— Address to SPEPHENSON’S General Stationary Waretouse, 
99, Oxford-street (the post-office, near Regent-cir Qua) 








O BOOK FANCIERS. —FOR 

COPY of what is commonly ealled the * BRE RCE 3” BIBLE; 

edition of 1612; unmmutilated; the edges of the leaves a good deal 
rayed to the 20th chapter of Genesis, aud in the two “ Coneordances” 


| a the end. 
VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only twelve | 
A Protestant Foreign Governess resides in | 


‘EB. 


Address offers to “ X. Y. Z." (No. 347), Criric Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, 


BRITISH and FOREIGN 


begs to inform his Subscribers that he 


-CHURT( IN, 
LIBRARY, has joined 
his Librar 
Institution, where Families and Book Socicties can be 
First t-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas are entitled to Ficht 

one time, inelu: ling the newest publications. Town Subse vibe 13, from 
One Guinea upwards. 


{REE TRADE in n BOOKS, Music, Maps, 

Prints, &c.—4d. discount in the 1s. off music, post free ; 2d. 

discount in the 1s. off all books, ay quarterly A ag wa, pert 

Postage—4 oz. 0z 3; lib, 

and 2d. for every additional } th. 
known, the goods can be sent previously to pay ment. 

5. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate-street, City. 

Please copy the adi the aduress, 


NE WSPAPERS.—The TIMES or. POST 
posted on the evening of publication, for 238. a quarter; 
HERALD. 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
or STANDARD, 39s.; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-strect, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


PAPER of LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 
LETTER and NOTE PAPERS are manufactured expressly 
entirely from a pure 





a superiority of finish is also given without hot- pressing, , by w hich 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, is ” compl tely 
obvinted.—W. and H. 8. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
63, High Holborn. 








FLEMINGS' PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPLETE 


Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 


WARENOUSE, 


duce as perfect apicture and to be as good as the most cost ly, and | 


exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior mace Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top. 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Cheaper sets than the 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, 5/. Ss., Inclac 


every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and | 


under. Next size, 11/. 1ls., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Phowaraphy cheaper than any wholesale house in London at 
GILBERT FLEMING'S. 498, Oxford.street. — FI rE?S IN 
PHOTOGRAP IY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7d. The Art taught free to purchase Ts, ay id experi need op 
sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate terms. 





oO A N S F ROM 10/. to “10001.—N EW 

4 NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN COMPANY 

Office Hours from 9 to 6. 
THOMAS BOURNE, 
484, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DES 
IN EFFECTING A LIFE 
Security and the Largest Benefits in proportion to the Contributions 
paid. They are both fully attained in the SCOTTISH ral ITAB LE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-four Year 
standing, and possesses Accumulated funds, arising from the contrilu- 
tions of Me: mbers only, to the amount of 910,8452, and has an Annual 
Revenue of 163,394/. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adop 
“Profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are 
sums Assured, and they present a flattering prospect to the Members. 
For example: the sum now payable on a Policy for 1000/1, effected in 
1831, is 15381. 6s. 9d., being a return of Seventy 2 per cent. 

a — a-aged lives, a 
eased. 
TRIE SL AL DIVISION of PROFI TS “ 
on Ist M ARCH 1856, and Policies effected previously wil 
Year's additional! Bonus over those opened after that date, 
tOBT. CHRISTIE 
WM. FINLAY. 


Resident Secretary 


ASSURANC a are, Pe a 


ted, the entire 
located in additi 


feeted in later 
ili take place 
receive One 
Manager. 
Head Offce—26, ST. ANDRE 
Office in Lendon—126. 
fgent—Wil it 


HOLME S ‘Practical 


families ready engraved. 


SALE, | : a} 


| PLATES, 


| T. CULL 
} one door from St. Martin's-lane. 


to that of Mr. BOOTH, 397, REGENT-STREET, next the | 


| is remarkably healthy, the ch 


and horses with carefu! drivers. 


Where the éxact yee BS. i ben } RAZORS, which supersede all grinding. 


| than the ordinary board, 


| Drag, or other description of V 

| burning the new Patent Fusce Carri 
| effect are equal to thatof a carriage lamp of superior finish, but. the 
| = being less than hulf, these lamps are 1 


APPARATUS for £3, taking | 


street, Regent’s-park, London. 


| proved 


erators | 
| 


| street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Man 
Wolverhampton. 


| lishers, and parti 
| SPECIMEN OF 


TIRED | 


surpluses or } 
ntothe | 


on the | 


| Steam Mills, 2 


CE 


. r 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVIII. 
A-lvertisements and Bills intended for insertion are requested to 
| be furwarded to the Publishers on or | betes WEDN nigh October & 
-onton : LON and ¢ Paterne 


EDITED AND E us. A CLERG MAN. 
4to., 9d. each, free by posi 


| PAROCHIAL’ (MS.) SERMONS, based on 


Diseourses by BISHOP BEVERTNGE, ant suitable for apy 
Congregation. are published every THURSDAY. First Fifteen Sermons 
now ready. Prospectus gratis. 

Address, “ 


MSS., : * Bath. 





FootHor. APE, SHOWELL, and SH ENTON, 


Observer —“ We desire to witness the success of an establishment | 


| of Papier Maché Goods. ‘Btock fur Exportation always ou hand 
| ope n to visitors. 


Birmingham, Manufacturers of every kind 
Works 


25, Church-street, 


| Fe arrcans YOUR HOUSE. “with ‘the B BEST 
ARTICL ES at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FUR NISHIXG 

WAREHOUSES, A priced Farnishing List free by post.—LEANE.. 

DRAY, and Co. * (opening to the Monument), London-bridge.—Esta~ 


blished A.D. 1700. 

A} NEW MILLINERY EST ABLISHMENT, 
4 16, Rie Choiseul, by Miles. BALLEROY-RAINVILLE (Pupil 
of Mmes. Ode), is w orthy of a visit. 


ILATES for MARKING LINEN, at LIM- 
BIRD'S, Engraver and Printer, now of 344, Straw. opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Heraldic Engraving on Stone, Steel, Silver, and 
Copper. Crest Dies for Stamping Paper. No € barge for Stamping 
Paper and Envelopes. Wedding orders punctus ally executed in the 


first style of fashion.—344, Strand, 
7OUR CREST READY ENGRAVED.— 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,900 
He supplies note-paper and envelopes 
stamped with them, without charge for either engraving or stamping. 
I< Iby’ 3 dies are all g-ms. and his stamping shows the finest heraldic 
details —H. DOLBY, He-aldio and Wed Jing Stationer, 56, Regent- 
street, Quadrant, 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark 


Linen.—The most easy, 
n, Cotton, 


OLFFURES ET PARURES. 


y ~ your 
permanent, and hest method of marking 
Books, &c. is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
by means of which 1000 articles can be marked in ten 
Any person can use them. Initial plate, !s.: name, 2s. 

et of numbers, 2. Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor, 
‘ON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
No higher price charged. Caution— 


minutes, 
crests. 


Copy the right address, 


yy Ie + 4 + 79C9 mET 3 
A RGYLESHIRE “LONDON’S HOTEL,” 
4% ARDRISHAIG.— At this Hotel Families and Gentlemen will find 
every comfort so essential when absent from home. Botanis:s and 
Natnralists will find a fine colle m of British Eggs and Plants; and 
in the immediate vieinity is the “ Robbers’ Den,” so celebrated for its 
“Cryptogamie Riches.” The Hotel is beautifully situated on Lechfine, 
rges moderate, the aecommoarlation un- 
The Wines and Spirits of the highest clase oud carriages 
GP. LONDOS, Propirtetor. 
Group 5, Class” 15, 
JAMES TYZACK’S BRITISH 
See H. R. H. Prince Albert's 
second! Letter to the inventor and manufacturer after twelve months’ 
trial, These invaluable Razors may be obtained of all the London, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham Cutlers and Factors; also in Paris, as above, 
One Razor will do the work of ‘many on the old prine ‘iple 
FAMILY 


PRICE'S IMPROVED PATENT 
KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention 

will be found upon trial to fur surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident.as it not only imparts a silvery polish 
to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring the steel more 
being manufactured entirely of buff leather. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of the Manufacturers, THOMPSON 


rivalled. 


paris EXHIBITION, 


British Section.—Now on view, 


| and CO., 307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Tarnery Ware- 


housemen, 


Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers to 
order. 


Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 


so that they can be instantly affixe ad to the Dashboard of any Gir, 
shicle, and ean be as quickly removed 

the stable. 
riage Candle. 


They are adapted for 
The appearance and 


€ 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in 


witlifa the reach of 
re 12¢. Gd. each, at 
RKE, 55, Albany- 


+ 
URGLAR D1 1 ATED. 
CHUBB'S GUNPOWDER-PROv. AFES. 

9, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames street, London, July 6, 1955. 
Gentlemen,—The safe you fixed here some years ago has indeed 
a good one, and done good service. Last week some thieves 
broke into our office, and tried their hands upon it. First they seem 
to have used their crowb.irs, aut then gunpowder, but b th 
vain; for money, bills, and d-eds were all safe enough in your 
and under your lock and key. We have great pleasure { in infor 
you of this, of which you can moke any use you please. 

We are, gentlemen, y our obedient servants, 
JAS. NICHOLSON and Co. 
Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Pant's Churchyard. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
hester; and Hors!ey-ficide, 


ght when drivi 
and the Patentee 


person requiring a lig 
pat of the Lamp-Dealers ; 


+ 
\HEAP PRINTING. — EDWARD ROR, 
Printer, Qneen-s‘reet, Salisbury, begs to inform Authors, Pub- 
*s requiring Print . that he has jast published a 
HIS TYi'ES p will feet plecsure in for- 
warding to any address. It tai ns all the varieties with thet 
technical nam P. ks, and much usefal information. 
Not having the enormous rent that th London Printer has to eontend 
with, his charges are exceedingly m derate—much below many of the 
London houses. sey Ww ' iome free of carriage, and zua- 
ranteed to be as well ¢ ly executed as at any house in the 
Me tropo lis. The new rs great facilities for trans- 


mission of Proofs e and C warded, 
AMP WAL LS. — PATENT ELASTIC 
PAINT an effectual remedy, rendering immediately fit for 
Pape ring or Oil Pai tor yanninios suite! to cover 150 «quare 
fect, 10s. PATENT. ‘LIQUID CEMENT for FRONTS of HOUSES, 
&e. This valuabl p and economic -h rial is always ready for use, 
simple in applic » It will: 2 t 1 


| it stands pre-eminent, giving 
| Lewt. will cover 400 to : 2 0 squat 


ot, Li Sndeit, 





THR CRITIC, 


dies ~~ 


_—_~. dit 


(Sept. 15, 








= = = = 


Early in Odtober, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


DOCTOR ANTONIO: A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORENZO BENONI.” 
Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is given to works of History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. The best works of Fiction are also freely added. Book Societies and Literary 
lastitutions supplied on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
SECOND-HAND COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW 
ON SALE 


AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


OOKER’S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS, 15s. ; Van de Velde’s Syria, 10s. 6d.; 


Gwen, or the Cousins, 4s.; Aubrey, 6s. ; Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s. 6¢.; Lord Carlisle's Eastern Diary, 4s.; Electra, 5s. ; 
The Englishwoman in Russia, 5s.; Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 6s. ; Heartsease, 5s.; A Month before Sebastopol, 2s.; Warren's 
Miscellanies, 9s.; Lady Bird, 6s ; Osborne's Scutari and its Hospitals, 4s. 6d.; The Quiet Heart, 4s. ; Alieford, 5s.; Waiigen’s 
Art-Treasures in Britain, 23s.; Germany, by Mrs. Austen, 4s.; Bartlett's Texas, 14s.; Bremer’s America, 9s.; Memoirs of 
Lady Blessington, 19s.; More Worlds than Que, 3s. ; Murchison’s Siluria, 18s. ; Charles Auchester, 6s.; Vivia, 5s.; Chorley’s 
German Music, 7s. 6d.; Hide and Seek, 6s.; Claude the Colporteur, 3s. 6d.; The Curate of Overton, 9s.; Curzon’s Year in 
Armenia, 2s. 6d.; Counterparts, 6s.; Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 9s.; Florence the Beautiful, 2s. 6d.; Forbes'’s Travels in 
‘Norway, 12s.; Lady Lee’s Widowhood, 7s.; Katherine Ashton, 6s.; Hill's Travels in Siberia, 7s.; Nature and Human 
Nature, by Sam Slick, 9s.; Mrs, Jameson's Commonplace Book, 9s. ; Sisters of Charity, 2s.; Grace Lee, 10s. 6d ; Mammon, 
by Mrs, Gore, 9s.; Guistinian’s Court of Henry VILL, 9s.; Magdalen Hepburn, 6s.; Matthew Paxton, 5s.; Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, 23s.; Miall's Bases of Belief, 6s.; Musgrave’s Normandy, 5s. 6d.; Moore's Memoirs, 6 vols, 18s.;. Parkyn’s 
Abyssinia, 12s.; Patmore’s Friends and Acquaintance, 6s.; The Roses, 5s.; The Physician's Tale, 5s.; The Old Chelsea 
Bunhouse, 3s. 6d.: Oukley Mascott, 5s.; Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s.; Philip Lancaster, 7s. 6¢.; Purple Tints of Paris, 
6s. ; Lowe’s Captivity of Napoleon, 12s.; Ruskin’s Lectures, 4s.; Home Life in Russia, 6s.; Revelations of Siberia, 5s.; A 
Sketcher’s Tour Round the World, 7s.; The Turks in Europe, 3s.; Mrs. Trollope’s Clever Woman, 6s.; Whitelocke’s Em- 
bassy, 16s.; The Wile’s Trials, 9s. 

And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, Lists of which may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





150 pp., 100 Woodcuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s. 
AN ESSAY ON 


Church Furniture and Decoration: 


FORMING 
A Manual of the Archeology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 
Contents :— 


Reading-desk—Lectern—Pulpit— Pews. 
Clerical Vestments—Church Plate— Lighting of 
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THE CRITIC, 


Lonton Literary Sournal, 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


From one end of the United Kingdom to the other, a 
wild delirious joy pervades all classes of society at 
the news of that long-deferred, long-expected event, 
the fall of Sebastopol. A joy, nevertheless, mode- 
rated in many households, by the sad list of 
killed and wounded—the cost of that terrible and 
glorious struggle. The telegraphic dispatches of the 
Generals, and the coming details of that fearful and 
eventful day, are the literature which now engrosses 
the attention of all who can read. Books are laid 
aside—the new novel falls unheeded from the hand of | 
beauty ; the laureate’s poem is laid aside with indif- 
ference; the magazines, with their thousand and one 
criticisms upon the same, pass beneath unheeding 
eyes; the very newspapers attract attention only so 
far as they tell of the deadly battle of the 8th—of the 
French hosts swarming over the parapet of the 
Malakoff—of the British ranks dashed back from their 
brave onset upon the Redan—and of the destruction 
and abandonment of the mighty stronghold by the 
despairing and conquered generals of the Czar. This 
is a tale beside which all other matters become 
tame and devoid of interest. It is a theme upon 
which whole libraries will be written; for it is un- 
doubtedly the crowning crisis of the greatest and 
most obstinately contended siege that the world ever 
saw. 

Turning, as it is our function to do, towards more 
peaceful matters, we notice that the question of ex- 
aminations for public appointments continues to be 
debated with great earnestness, and that the conflict- 
ing claim of Oxford and Cambridge still seems to be 
the great question at issue. From more quarters 
than one we hear opinions.exactly assimilating with 
our own as to the absurdity of setting such difficult 
questions as those contained in the English literature 
paper; and this brings us to consider whether distin- 
guished university men are, after all, the best examiners 
that can possibly be appointed. The object of such 
examinations should be to ascertain what the candi- 
dates know, not what they are ignorant of. and no 
possible good can be obtained by setting a list 
of questions which the majority cannot even 
attempt to answer. Questions may be very easy to a 
learned professor, which present unconquerable diffi- 
culties to lads under twenty-two, and the former is 
far too apt to forget this important fact. There is a 
story told of a professor of divinity, who was re- 
quested to examine a class of village school 
boys upon their proficiency in religious knowledge. 
Calling an urchin upto him, the professor (intending 
doubtless to ask something very simple and easy), 
said: “ Now, my little man, tell me all you know 
about the Monophysite heresy.” The all was, of 
course, nothing; but, in our opinion, the professor was 
by far the greater dunce of the two. The Council of 
Legal Education has issued the rules upon which the 
public examination of the students in Michaelmas 
Term is to be governed. The examination is to be 
partly oral and partly in writing. "With the legal 
topics included in the list we have nothing whatever 
to do; doubtless they are no more than what a sound 
lawyer ought to be perfectly familiar with; but is it 
not rather too much to expect candidates to stand a 
searching examination upon “The Elements of the 
Roman Law of Contract and Delict,” as illustrated by 
Wankiénig, “Institutiones Juris Romani Privati;” 
orupon the ‘Commentaries of Galus?” Surely a 
man may conduct a case in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, or even at the bar of the House of Lords, very 
respectably, without getting up these recondite points 
of obsolete law. The examiners for the Civil Service 
appointments seem likely to run into the opposite 
extreme ; for (according to the Civil Service Gazette) 
“no candidate need fear rejection who possesses a 
good acquaintance with arithmetic, writes a plain 
hand, and can 1 properly,”—aecomplishments 
amply sufficient for a tide-waiter, though not, we 
should have supposed, for the higher grades of the 
public service. Apropos of the late examinations for 
the Indian Civil Service, we observe that our contem- 
porary Punch has fallen into a strange mistake, by 
attributing the authorship of the Historical paper to 
Sir Georce Srerres, instead of to Sir James; they 








| of Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor over public exhi- 





are two very different personages. 





The award of Sir Jonn Parreson has at length | 
set at rest the vexed questions which have hitherto | 
interrupted the course of good-fellowship between the 
University and Municipal authorities of Cambridge. 
Mutually jealous of the other, they have each 
expended a great deal of useless acrimony, and wasted 
much valuable zeal in quarrelling about rights and 
privileges hitherto indefinite and uncertain. SirJoun 
Patteson has put all these upon a proper footing, 
and by a very clear and comprehensive report has set 
out the metes and boundaries of the municipal and 
the academical rights, The more important clauses 
of this award appear to be the following:—That the 
Mayor and bailiffs of the corporation shall no longer 
be compelled by oath to conserve the privileges of the 
University—That the proctors (preserving all their 
proctorial authority) shall not be subjected to sum- 
mary jurisdiction of justices of the peace (though 
they may of course be sued in the Superior Courts for 
any undue exercise of their office)—Power of the 
Vice-Chancellor over ale licences to be abrogated, but 
over wine licences to be preserved: joint jurisdiction 


bitions and performances—The decrees of the heads 
of colleges are legal, and cannot be treated as a con- 
spiracy ; but notice of action tothe University abo- 
lished—University right to claim cognisance of 
offences not to extend to any case in which any non- 
member of the University is a party—Quotas of 
land-tax to remain as at present—No part of the 
University or colleges to be considered extra-paro- 
chial; but the Senate-house, the Public University 
Library, the schools, museums of science, laboratories 
or lecture-rooms, and the college chapels and libraries 
whilst used as such) to be exempt from rates—The 

ice-Chancellor and head of every college, or their 
locum tenens, to have all the privileges conferred on 
burgesses, aldermen, or councillors, and to be deemed 
interested in the borough fund. An Act of Parlia- 
ment will be introduced as early as possible in the 
next session to carry this award into effect. 

The 25th meeting of the British Association opened 
on Wednesday last at Glasgow under circumstances 
more than usually favourable. The opening address of 
the Duke of ARGYLL has been greatly and deservedly 
applauded as doing infinite honour to the talents of 
that distinguished nobleman. The allusion to JAMES 
Wart’s early connection with the banks of the Clyde 
was excessively happy, and also the references to the 
distinguished names upon which the Alma Mater of 
Glasgow prides herself. The summary of late ad- 
vances in natural science was most masterly, and 
proved that the speaker thoroughly comprehended 
the subjects with which he dealt. Not many peers, 
and indeed not many men, could have discoursed so 
readily and so well upon the recent discoveries in 
astronomy, in paleontology, in dynamical geology, 
in comparative anatomy, in physical geography, 
physiology, organic chemistry, and meteorology ; but 
all these recondite topics were handled by the noble 
speaker with facility, and at the same time with 
modesty. The remarks upon the spread of know- 
ledge in the various branches of physical science 
are ofthe highest importance, and deserve very 
special attention; notably where he spoke of the 
great results which may sometimes be effected by 
small means, as in the case of the 1000/. lately with- 
drawn from the Royal Society. Referring to this, 
the Duke declared that it is the intention of Lord 
PALMERSTON “to bring the principle of some expen- 
diture in this direction specially under the notice of 
Parliament.” But perhaps in no portion of this fine 
address did the speaker do himself greater credit than 
when he spoke of the relative importance of the 
various branches of education, and warned his hearers 
against the error of exalting a knowledge of physical 
science over the indispensable groundwork of morals 
and religion. “ Any such idea (said he) would only 
betray our ignorance of some of the deepest prin- 
ciples of our nature.” Yet he most justly pronounced 
the study of physical science to be important not 
merely with a view to its own advancement, but as in 
itself a means of mental training and an instrument 
for the highest purposes of education. From the list 
of scientific magnates now present at Glasgow, we 
anticipate from the present meeting a valuable collec- 
tion of papers and reports. One of the Imperial | 
family of France, Prince Cuaries Lucren Bona- 
APRTE, is taking part in the concourse. 

The Sussex Archeological Society has just been 
holding its quarterly meeting at Worthing, attracted 
by the Exhibition of Art, Antiquities, and Curiosities 
which has been opened in that charming watering- 
place. The Daily News points to this exhibition asa 
proof of the influence exercised by the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Some of the respectable inhabitants of 
Worthing projected the exhibition, and upon apply- 
ing for assistance to the nobility and gentry of 
fhe neighbourhood, it was immediately and most 
eordially rendered, especially by the Dukes of 
Norrork and Ricumoyp, and the Marquis of 
AnG.iesry. The result is, a collection of art-treasures 
unparalleled in the provinces, and which is attracting 
an unwonted number of visitors to Worthing. 

The great industrial concourse in Paris seems likely 
to lead to excellent results in many special ways. 
Among these we notice that a Statistical Con- 
gress has assembled there, and that representatives 
of all the great powers of Europe have been ap- 











pointed to attend. England is represented by Dr. 
Farr, of the General Register-office, ALBANY Foy- 
BLANQUE, Esq., Statistical Director of the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. Vaupy, of the Board of Trade. One 
of the principal subjects of discussion is expected 
to be the principles which govern occupations and 
diseases, the hidden bonds which connect them. 
Upon this point the labours of Dr. Farr will doubt- 
less throw very valuable light ; for his weekly reports 
during the last two years have tabulated the effects of 
no less than 102 diseases to which the human frame is 
subject. It is also expected that some arrangement 
will be made for exchanging reports, so as to obtain 
at all: times a comprehensive survey of the hygienic 
condition of Europe, and from that to extract some 
fixed rules for dealing with large towns. It has been 
stated that the subjects of discussion are to be divided 
into four sections :—1st section: Nosological tables of 
deaths ; statistics of insanity, of epidemics, and of 
accidents. 2nd section: Statistics of agriculture, of 
means of communication, and of foreign trade. 3rd 
section : Statistics of civil justice ; the preparation of 
a table of crimes and misdemeanours, declared to be 
such by the respective laws of every country; sta- 
tistics of penitentiary establishments. 4th section : 
Statistics of prudential institutions ; statistics of great 
towns. 

Now that the QuEEN's visit to France is over, we 
hear, and are not surprised at hearing, murmurs of 
dissatisfaction from certain parties not immediately 
attached to the Imperial Court. The nobility kept 
aloof, and we know why; so also did the real men of 
letters, of whom France has most reason to be proud. 
Who then can be the “literary men, artists, &c.” 
who are said to be complaining at being excluded 
from the presence of the QuEEN or ENGLAND, 
while the meanest officials were received with open 
arms? Surely those must be the literary hacks of 
the Empire who defended the coup d'état. and have 
continued to defend and belaud every action of their 
imperial master. If so, their treatment is on a 
par with their merits. Like hounds they have acted, 
and they must expect to be treated like hounds. 
Having fed so long in the servant's hall, they can- 
not now expect to be admitted into the drawing- 
room ; and as the Emperor has hitherto employed 
them to do his dirty work, it was no more than con- 
sistent to keep them out of sight upon a state occa- 
sion. Macsetu might find it convenient to employ 
murderers; but he never had the gracelessness to per- 
mit them to be his guests. 

What wisdom was there in the old Socratic rule of 
determining the exact meaning of words before the 
onset of the argument! By far the larger propor- 
tion of quarrels in the world arises from a want of 
perfect agreement as to the meaning of words and 
phrases employed. So thoroughly is this recognised, 
that in our language a “ misunderstanding” is 
synonymous with a “quarrel,” and experience daily 
proves the accuracy and justice of the term. Here, 
for example, is a ‘‘ misunderstanding” between the 
editor of an influential daily paper on the one side, 
and a peer of the realm, backed up by a bench of mu- 
nicipal magistrates, on the other. The journal in 
question had published a statement declaring that the 
conduct of a militia regiment had been such, that the 
magistrates of the town in which it was quartered 
had found it necessary to make representations upon 
the subject. The noble lord, colonel of the regiment, 
denies this, and the bench of magistrates declares that 
the article was written ‘“‘ without their authority.” 
At the word “authority” the editor fires up, and 
asserts that he recognises in the bench ‘no autho- 
rity” over the articles inserted in his journal. This 
arises from confusing “ authority” in the sense of 
‘““command,” with the same word in the more cor- 
rect sense of “authorship” or ‘‘ testimony.” Every 
statement is made upon some “ authority,” and if the 
authority be wanting, the statement is generally inac- 
curate. Here is another squabble about words in the 
Brighton justice-room. A peppery surgeon threatens 
to assault a reporter because he has not described him 
as an “ Esquire.” One of the magistrates very pro- 
perly pointed out that the fact is that very few per- 
sons are entitled to that appellation, although it is by 
courtesy applied to many individuals. A week or 
two ago, we had a young barrister complaining of 
another reporter who had made him say that he held 
his “‘ maiden brief,” when the fact was that he had 
merely stated that it was the first occasion upon which 
he had addressed a jury. The law itself insists upon 
words being used in their strictest and most accurate 
sense ; and the other day a publican at Wolverhampton 
escaped the consequence of having infringed the Beer 
Bill, by pointing out that he was charged with having 
committed the offence on “ The Lord’s Day,” no such 
day being recognised by the Act of Parliament. 

While we by no means hold the management of the 
British Museum to be immaculate, it ought certainly 
to be protected against the absurd attacks of persons 
whose own ignorance of the most common facts con- 
nected with it leads them into obvious blunders. The 


following letter addressed to the 7imes is not a bad 
specimen of these mistakes :— : 

“‘ Sir,—You were congratulating the public the 
other day on the prospect of the formation of addi- 
tional public libraries ; let us hope that they will be 
more easily accessible than the magniticent collection 
i After eight years’ economy 


at the British Museum. 
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ina small living in a provincial town, I thought I 
had saved sufficient to render it prudent to take my 
wife to see the sights of London, and, among other 
places, we paid a visit to the British Museum, and, 
as a clergyman, it was not unnatural for me to wish 
to see the library. On inquiry, an officer told me that 
I could not be permitted to see it without an order. 
‘An order,’ I said, ‘where can I get one?’ ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ he replied, ‘can give you 
one.’ ‘Oh, indeed,’ I said, ‘ then the Bishop of Lon- 
don would not do?’ Officer (after a pause)—‘ Why, 
yes, I think he would; I believe he is one of the di- 
rectors.’ Being a clergyman, I should of course be 
very happy to be on intimate terms with either of the 
dignitaries referredto; but it really seems rather hard 
that, because I have not that good fortune, I should 
be excluded from the gratification of seeing the 
library of a great national institution.” 

This letter, which is signed by “ A Country Clergy- 
man,” contains about as much blundering as could 
poe be compressed into so small a space. The 
sibrary of the British Museum is accessible to any 
one who can obtain a letter of recommendation from 
any substantial and respectable inhabitant of London 
—the letter of any member of Parliament, professional 
man, or responsible merchant, being at once attended 
to. This precaution is necessary for the protection of 
the public property, and ought not to be dispensed 
with. If the “Country Clergyman” should visit 
London again, and by acting a little more rationally 
should obtain admission to the ‘‘ author’s workshop,” 
he will find there hundreds of individuals who enjoy 
no more than himself the advantage of knowing 
either the Arcupisuop of CANTERBURY or the 
Bisnor of Lonpon. 

Mr. THACKERAY, intending doubtless to do the 
Master of the Charter-house a service, by sending 
Se Tuomas NEwcome to “hang up his sword, 
tumble his soul, and wait thankfully for the end,” 
under his benign supervision, has done him a great 
injury by reviving the vexed question as to the real 
merits of that supervision. A correspondent of the 
Examiner takes up the question very zealously, and 
roundly asserts that ‘never was the writer more in 
‘ fableland’ than when he puts into the mouth of his 
hero the language of gratitude and content for com- 
forts which have no representatives in facts, and for 
official courtesies which are contradicted by the ex- 
perience of almost every inmate of this ill-managed 
hospital.” The same correspondent gives his opinion 
as to what a Master of the Charter-house ought to 
be; which is much the same thing as insinuating that 
the present Master does not fulfil his beau ideal :— 
‘*He should have the temper of a Christian and the 
manners of a gentleman. 
sound, his heart benevolent. He should live every 
hour under a sense of his high responsibilities. He 
should well consider for what purpose the hospital 


His judgment should be | 


| 


should know from personal investigation the moral 
condition of every man under his care. His govern- 
ment should be paternal. He should reclaim by kind- 
ness, and win by active charity. Out of his abun- 
dance he should contribute to the wants of the sick 
and dying; at least, the couch of such should recog- 
nise his occasional presence, and be soothed by his 
ministrations. What the Queen has been to her 
mutilated soldiers, what a a has proved to 
our sick and wounded heroes, the Master of Charter- 
house should be to age in its destitution, to age in its 
last struggle with its last enemy, and the blessings of 
dying age would follow him.” 

This is pretty strong language, and we have no 
doubt that Mr. HALE would have been better pleased 
if Mr. THackeRAy had let the question alone. 

A statement has been going the round of the papers 
respecting the editorship of the Quarterly, to the 
effect that it was in the hands of the Rev. ARTHUR 
Penruyn Sraniey, son of the late BrsHor of 
Norwicu, and son-in-law and biographer of Dr. 
Arvop. This is entirely without foundation, and it 
is now authoritatively announced that the editor- 
ship remains unchanged. 

We have received the prospectus of a forthcoming 
history of the Isle of Wight, from the earliest period 
to the present time, by Mr. Grorce Hiner, the 
author of “ A Narrative of the Detention of Charles 
the First in the Isle of Wight,” and “ The History of 
Arundel Castle.” Judging from the scheme pre- 
sented and our former knowledge of Mr. Hi-vrer’s 
extensive acquaintance with his subject, this is 
| likely to be a very splendid and valuable work. 
Modern discoveries, by throwing additional light upon 
the history of that most interesting island, have ren- 
dered Worstey’s book (once thought so highly of) 
quite incomplete, and a new history absolutely neces- 
sary. An extensive series of excavations conducted by 
Mr. Hiu1er in the island (especially in the Saxon 
cemetery in Chessel Down) has placed at his disposal 
a mass of material inaccessible to any other writer. 
The first part of the work will be issued next October. 
We have also received intimation of a forthcoming 
work which will doubtless be received with great 
interest. It is called “ Doctor Antonio,” a tale, by 
the author of ‘Lorenzo Benoni.” The startling 
revelations made in the latter work respecting the 
Neapolitan Trials of 1849, lead us to expect still 
further revelations of yet darker mysteries connected 
with the Government of that unhappy kingdom. The 
statements with which the public prints have been 
lately filled as to the life and conduct of a king who 
appears to emulate Nero in cruelty and CaLicuLa 
in cowardice, render the topic one of deep and painful 
interest. Another work of importance is also 
spoken of as likely to appear about the middle ‘of 
October, from the press of Messrs. HALt and VirtvuE; 
this is a biography of Fretpine, by F. LAwrEnce, 





was endowed, and regard himself as the vicegerent of | Esq., of the Middle Temple, of which Inn of 
the founder, the interpreter of his intentions. 


He | 


Court FireLpING was also a member. This work 





will be all the more valuable, as we have no 
independent biography of the great novelist in the 
language. Murpny prefixed an “ Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Fielding” to his edition of his works; 
RoscoE gave a short memoir in his one volume 
edition; in Wartson’s Edinburgh edition of selec- 
tions there is a “ Life of Fielding ;” and Sir WAurer 
Scorr wrote a “ Life” in Ballantyne’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets ;” but, strange as it may appear, the author of 
‘Tom Jones” has never yet had accorded to him the 
honour of a special biography. From what we know 
of the talents and capabilities of Mr. LAWRENCE, the 
work will be a valuable accession to our biographical 
literature. 

“Railway Morals and Railway Policy,” by 
HERBERT SPENCER, the astute and amusing author 
of “ Social Statics,” is announced to be forthcoming— 
a pregnant and tempting theme for one who will 

rasp it vigorously and handle it fearlessly. Messrs, 
Pane announce a new novel by Miss YONGE, the 
authoress of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” and Bentiey 
promises a biography of “ Philip the Second,” by Pres- 
cotr. Mr. Newsy has a new work forthcoming by 
the author of “ The Two Midshipmen,” and called 
“The Battle of the Bosphorus.” 

The American press promises us a new poem by 
LoNGFELLOW, called ‘ Song Hiawatha,” Mr. Smrru’s 
‘‘ Life and Times of General Cass,” and “The Diary 
and Correspondence of the late Ames Lawrence.” 

The last novelty which has issued from the perio- 
dical press is another comic publication called 
Falstaff, a name which (as the introductory address 
states) “is easily remembered, and will be universally 
understood as tolerably identified with English humour 
of by no means a low standard.” In size, price, and 
appearance Falstaff is as nearly as possible a facsimile 
of Punch; in style it is smart and lively, reminding 
us occasionally of certain pens which were wont to 
contribute to the defunct Diogenes. Whether “ the 
fat knight” will be more fortunate than the lean cynic 
of Sinope remains to be seen. 

The obituary includes a most distinguished as- 
tronomer and natural philosopher, in the person of the 
Rey. Ric arp SHEEPSHANKS, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. His 
literary labours were confined to the astronomical 
articles in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” and a large 
number of pamphlets, most of which, it must be con- 
fessed, were written in a very sarcastic and quarrel- 
some spirit. Mr. SHEEPSHANKS was of that class of 
disputants commonly known as “awkward cus- 
tomers,” and his most constant opponent, Sir JAMES 
Sovutn, had frequent reason to regard him in that 
light. As a painstaking though somewhat positive 
man of science, Mr. SHEEPSHANKS will long be 
honourably remembered. The improvements which 
he introduced into the manufacture of philosophical 
instruments, and especially the zeal and ingenuity 
with which he sought and ultimately discovered the 





lost standard of length, stamp him as a valuable 
labourer in the field of natural philosophy. L. 
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Lives of the Queens of England of the House of 
Hanover. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
London: Bentley. 1855. 

Dr. Doran, after having most amusingly dis- 

cussed those two extensive and eminently-inte- 


resting subjects, dress and diet, has for a third | starts from the medieval family of D’Este. Azon 
theme selected the lives of the Hanoverian | D’Este, Marquis of Tuscany A.p. 1028, was a 
Queens of England—Sophia Dorothea, the ill- | knight of prowess and renown under the Emperor 
used consort of George I.; Caroline of Anspach, | Conrad, and espoused Cunegunda of Guelph. 
the not-ill-used because dominant wife of George | The issue of this marriage was Guelph D’Este, 


II.; Charlotte Sophia, the well-beloved and well- | 
treated wife of George III.; and Caroline of | 
Brunswick, the infamously-persecuted and mad- | 
dened consort of George IV. The anecdotic 
Doctor has refrained from touching upon the 
life and reign of the greatest of the Hanoverian 
Queens—her present gracious Majesty, as not 
yet within the legitimate domain of history. 
The Doctor’s delicacy is commendable ; but we 
think a recapitulation of Queen Victoria’s career 
would have been acceptable; nor would the nar- 
rative have involved the biographer in any diffi- 
culty, for he needed neither to have adorned nor | 
extenuated—a simple narrative of dry facts 
would have furnished a valuable lesson to the 
wives and mothers of England and to the crowned 
heads of Europe alike. But let us accept what 
Dr. Doran has presented, and be thankful. He 


modestly but justly describes himself as “ being 
rather a story-teller than a historian, dealing 
more with anecdotes of persons than with parties 
and politics.” 

In pursuance of the prescribed method of 
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| “story-tellers,” Dr. Doran begins with the be- 


| husband Tostig, Earl of Kent, the brother of our 





ginning, and unfolds the early origin of the House 
of Hanover; rightly, however, abstaining from 
the heraldic flattery which on the accession of 
George the Elector to the throne of Great Britain 
affected to trace his descent lineally from the 
deified hero Woden. Dr. Doran, more modestly, 


surnamed the Robust, who married that lady of 
many lovers, Judith, daughter of Baldwin de 
Lisle, Count of Flanders, who had for her first 


King Harold—so early were the fortunes of the 
House of D’Este associated with those of England. 
Guelph D’Este and Judith of Flanders found a 
patron in the Emperor Henry IV., who put them 
into large possessions and dignities in Bavaria, by 
the ejectment of Otho, their former tenant. These 
Bavarian possessions were lost to the Guelph 
family by the rebellion of Judith’s grandson 
against Frederick Barbarossa, and the descend- 
ants passed, by fortunate marriages and imperial 
favour, into the countships of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, which were raised to duchies by 
Otho IV. William Guelph was, about 1200, first 
Duke of the united possessions. 

We will not attempt even briefly to trace the 
warlike fortunes of those early Dukes of Bruns- 
wick, who were mostly of a rash and excitable 
character, as may be inferred from their appella- 
tions, such as Henry the “ Dog,” we presume from 

















RE. 


his snarling propensities, or Magnus the “ Inso- 
lent;” neither will we involve our readers among 
the entangled branches of Brunswick-Luneburg, 
Brunswick-W6lfenbuttel, Brunswick-Zell, Bruns- 
wick-Danneberg, &c.; suffice it to state that at a 
comparatively recent period the branch of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg became Electors and _ subse- 
quently Kings of Hanover, and that of Bruns- 
wick-W6lfenbuttelsovereign Dukes of Brunswick. 
The grandfather of our George I., William Duke of 
Brunswick-Luneburg, had seven sons, and all of 
these were dukes like their father. Upon his 
decease these seven sons, feeling that the ducal 
property, if split up into seven portions, would 
afford a very inadequate fund for the maintenance 
of ducal dignity, formed the very prudent resolu- 
tion to cast lots for the entire inheritance, the 
six unsuccessful throwers to bind themselves to 


celibacy. ‘The lucky prince was George, the 
sixth son. The other sons so faithfully main- 


tained their self-denying vow, that the cotem- 
porary sultan of the Turks, Achmet L, is said, in 
his admiration of such marvellous virtue, to have 
exclaimed that “it would be worth while to go 


| on foot from Byzantium to Brunswick only to 


look upon them.” ‘The fortunate George married 
Anne Eleanor, daughter of the Landgraf of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and their heir apparent was Frede- 
rick Ernest Augustus, who in 1658 married 
Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, the wife of “Goody 
Palsgrave,” as his father-in-law, James I., more 
truthfully than politely designated the poor- 
spirited King of Bohemia. That man was mear 
indeed whose pusillanimity could be mocked by 
the “ wisest fool in Europe.” 
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Upon this Sophia, from whom a long line of 
kings has sprung, and by right of her descent 
from whom Queen Victoria now sits upon the 
throne of these realms, we would gladly dwell, 
for she was indeed a remarkable character ; but 
we can only afford to glance at such of her doings 
as may illustrate the story of the Hanoverian 


Queens. 

The dull Elector Palatine of Heidelberg per- 
mitted his brilliant daughter Sophia, whose quali- 
ties resembled those of her high-spirited mother 
rather than those of her stolid father, to marry 
as dull a husband, Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick and Bishop of Osnaburg. Sophia 
was in early life beautiful as well as sprightly, 
which she continued to be to her last hour, which 
was protracted far beyond the ordinary span al- 
fotted to human life. Toland, who accompanied 
the deputation appointed to wait upon George I. 
previous to his coming to take possession of the 
English crown, thus describes Sophia many years 
before her death :— 

The Electress is three-and-seventy years old, which 
she bears so wonderfully well that had I not many 
vouchers I should scarce dare venture to relate it. 
She has ever enjoyed extraordinary health, which 
keeps her still very vigorous, of a cheerful counte- 
nance, and a merry disposition. She steps as firm 
and erect as any young lady; has not one wrinkle in 
her face, which is still very agreeable, nor one tooth 
out of her head; and reads without spectacles, as I 
have often see her do letters of a small character in 
the dusk of the evening. She has been long ad- 
mired by atl the learned world as a woman of incom- 


parable knowledge in divinity, philosophy, history, | 


and the subjects of all sorts of books, of which she 
has read a prodigious number. She speaks five lan- 
guages so well that by her accent it might be a dis- 
pute which of them washer first. . . . Iwas 
the first (concludes the garrulous Toland) who had 
the honour of kneeling and kissing her hand on ac- 
count of the Act of Succession; and she said, among 
other discourse, that she was afraid the nation had 
already repented their choice of an old woman, but 
that she hoped none of her posterity would give England 
any reasons to grow weary of their dominion. 

We of this age have reason to affirm that 
Sophia of Hanover’s hopes were not too sanguine. 
But to revert to that earlier period of her life 
when she united her brilliant self to a heavy 
duke-bishop—“ she was pretty, without a tinge 
of pertness to spoil her beauty, and clever, with- 
out a trace of pedantry to mar her scholarship.” 
So Dr. Doran gallantly depicts the philosophical 
Sophia in her earlier years; but many accounts 
concur in representing a considerable amount of 
espieglerie as mixed up with her pursuit of know- 
ledge ; and we are inclined to believe that she 
frequently brought philosophers and divines to 
her salons that she might amuse hersclf by set- 
ting them together by the ears. Leibnitz, however, 
no mean authority, assigns her the credit of 
having been a diligent searcher after knowledge, 
and also gives the reason of her success—“ She 
was not only given to asking why, but she inva- 
riably wanted to know the why of the whys.” 

But we must now turn for awhile from the 
pleasant, rattling, free-thinking Sophia, to intro- 
duce her daughter-in-law Sophia Dorothea of 
Zell, the first Hanoverian Queen of England. 
We would gladly, did space permit, follow Dr. 
Doran through his always amusing though occa- 
sionally prolix narrative of Sophia Dorothea’s 
antecedents; but we must be more brief, and 
refer our readers to the lively Doctor’s pages for 
fuller details. Suffice it for us to say, that Fre- 
derick Augustus, Duke of Brunswick and Bishop 
of Osnaburg, had a younger brother George Wil- 
liam, who espoused morganitically at Brussels 
the daughter of Alexander d’Esmiers, Marquis 
@Olbreuse, “a gallant Protestant gentleman of 
Poictiers, who preferred exile and loss of estate 
to apostacy ; and who, when he crossed the 
frontier a banished man, brought small worldly 
wealth with him, but therewith one child, a 
daughter who was to him above all wealth.” This 
Mademoiselle Eleanore d’Olbrense was married 
by George William of Brunswick morganitically, 
in pursuance of the family compact to which we 
have already alluded. He was a poor, weak, 
stupid creature, who, however, behaved well to 
his left-handed wife, and did his best to raise her 
to such honours as his selfish bishop-brother and 
Teutonic stupidities would allow himself to 
attain. In course of time he became Duke of 


Zell, and his daughter Sophia Dorothea, who 
grew up lovely and accomplished, was sued by 
several princely lovers—such lack-land princes, 
however, as then abounded, and apparently for 
ever will abound, in husband-providing Germany. 
One of these lovers, to whom Sophia Dorothea 











was betrothed at ten years of age, fell in battle; 
but his brother, another Prince of Wélfenbuttel, 
offered himself as a suitor in his deceased 
brother's stead, and was accepted by Sophia 
Dorothea, with the entire approbation of her 
mother, but to the dismay of her father, who ex- 
pected the marriage festival would be disturbed 
by the ghost of the other Prince of Wolfen- 
buttel, to whom Sophia Dorothea had _ been 
betrothed in her babyhood. When, however, these 
“magic terrors” were overcome, and Sophia 
Dorothea was duly affianced to Prince Augustus 
of Wolfenbuttel, it was presented to the dull 
mind of Ernest Augustus, by a shrewd mistress 
of his, a Madame Von Platen, and by his own 
wife Sophia aforesaid, that Sophia Dorothea 
would form a very desirable consort for his son 
Prince George Louis, subsequently our precious 
George I. 


George Louis (says Dr. Doran, and for his portrait 
of our first King of the House of Hanover we must 
make room), George Louis was not shaped for a lover. 
He was not, indeed, as deformed as Prince Riquet 
with the Tuft, but neither was he possessed of that 
legendary prince’s wit, refinement, and winning ways. 
George Louis was mean in person and character. 
Epaminondas was little more than a dwarf, but then 
he was a giant measured by the stature of his worth. 
Not so this heir of great hopes: he was the lord of 
small virtues, and his insignificance of person was 
insignificant only because it bore not about it any 
manly stamp or outward promise of an inward merit. 
George was brave indeed: to none of the princes of 
the House of Brunswick can be denied the possession 
of bravery. In all the bloody and useless wars of the 
period he had distinguished himself by dauntless 
courage and cool self-possession. Out of the field of 
battle George Louis was an extremely ordinary 
person, except in his vices. He was coarsely minded 
and coarsely spoken, and his profligacy was so extreme 
of character—it bore about it so little of what Lord 
Chesterfield recommended, when he said one might be 
even gentlemanlike in his vices—that even the 
Bishop (Ernest Augustus, Bishop of Osnaburg), easy 
as he was both as parent and prelate, and rich as he 
was himself in evil example to a son, who needed no 
such warrant to plunge headlong into sin—even the 
Bishop felt uncomfortable for awhile. He thought, 
however, as easy fathers do sometimes think, that 
marriage would cure profligacy. 


George Louis was now in his twenty-second 
year, and, while negotiations and intrigues were 
going on to effect a marriage to which he was 
himself supremely indifferent, he proceeded to 
England to woo that Lady Anne, daughter of 
James II., better known as Queen Anne. This 
visit took place in 1680, and letters of the Hano- 
verian wooer are still extant, giving an amusing, 
albeit inelegant, account of his progress, or rather 
non-progress; for Lady Anne appears to have 
given her diminutive suitor, who must have stood 
on tip-toe to salute her—very cold encourage- 
ment. From England George repaired to the 
Hague to unbosom himself to Orange William, 
and who listened to the lover’s woes and wishes 
with his accustomed phlegm and his wonted cun- 


ning; for a marriage of Brunswick George with | 


the English princess did not at all suit William’s 
book of projects. “If George of Hanover,” 
writes Miss Strickland, with reference to this 
courtship, “married Anne of York, and the 
Princess of Orange died first, without offspring 


(as she actually did), William of Orange would | 


have had to give way before their prior claims on 
the succession; to prevent which he set at work 


a threefold series of intrigues, in the household | 


of his sister-in-law (Anne), at the court of 
Hanover, and that of Zell.” Dr. Doran pro- 
nounces the plot then woven as complicated 
as any in a Spanish comedy, and professes him- 
self unable to unravel it; but suspects that 
William encouraged, if he did not stimulate, 
Madame Von Platten’s intrigues in this direction. 
But the philosophic and energetic Sophia of 
Hanover, as soon as she had determined upon the 
policy of the match, went to work in her own 
straightforward fashion, independent of husband, 
son, or any other person. Dr. Doran gives an 
amusing account of Sophia’s journey to Zell, 
to forward her son’s marriage with Sophia Doro- 
thea. She started at night in her lumbering 
coach-and-six, arrived at the Duke of Zell's 
abode early in the morning, thrust aside the 


sleepy sentinels, and commanded a groom of the | 


chambers to show her the Duke’s bed-room. She 
pushed open the door, found the startled Duke 
at his toilette, and, abruptly demanding ‘‘ Where’s 
your wife?” unceremoniously seated herself beside 
him. The latter “pointed through an open door 
to a capacious bed in the adjacent room, wherein 
lay the wondering Duchess, lost in eider down 








and deep amazement.” Sophia, remembering 
that the Duchess of Zell was but indifferently 
acquainted with German, ceased to speak French, 
the current language of German courts, so soon 
as she ascertained the Duchess’s proximity, and 
addressed the Duke “in hard Teutonic phrase.” 
“The Duchess Eleanor from her bed in the adjacent 
room could see the actors, but could not compre- 
hend the dialogue,” though the frequent recur- 
rence of her daughter’s name aroused her sus- 
picions as to the drift of the argument volubly 
poured by Sophia into the listening ear of the 
Duke. Of course so energetic a lady carried her 
point; the Duke was all obsequiousness; the 
poor Duchess’s tears and remonstrances, when 
fully enlightened as to the object of Sophia’s 
extraordinary visit, availed nothing; the be- 
trothal to the Prince of Wolfenbuttel was put 
aside ; the prayers of the poor bride were of no 
more avail than her mother’s remonstrances; and 
on the 21st of November 1682, the bride being in 
her sixteenth and the bridegroom in his twenty- 
third year, Sophia Dorothea of Zell was married 
to George Louis of Hanover. This union of two 
cousins, one of whom loathed, and the other was 
coldly indifferent to the match, was followed by 
the usual consequences, aggravated by the un- 
usual coarseness and brutality of the bridegroom. 
That he openly kept mistresses was only what 
his episcopal father was doing at the same time, 
and all his progenitors had done before him ; 
but to simple infidelity as a husband he added 
positive outrage; according to the court chro- 
nicles, the harsh word was not unfrequently 


followed up by the hard blow. Sophia 
Dorothea “wrote home,” but met with no 


encouragement there; and the only excuse we 
can offer for her pusillanimous parent’s insensi- 
bility to his daughter’s sufferings is, that marital 
brutality was the normal condition of wedded 
high life at that day, not only in German courts 
but throughout Europe. George was undeniably 
a brute, but then was not Sophia Dorothea a 
coronetted princess with a regal diadem looming 
in the distance? Fora high-born wife to com- 
plain of, or even wince under, a husband's ex- 
trinsic amours, was regarded as parallel in 
squeamishness with a bride’s objecting to the 
roughness of her lover’s chin. Could Sophia 
Dorothea have looked forward a few years, she 
might have seen in Caroline, the queen of 
George II., a princess as fair and as tenderly 
brought up as herself, how a king’s consort 
should prudently comport herself; and her ad- 
visers might have drawn a lesson for her guidance 
| from the advice more than once given by Sir 
Robert Walpole to Queen Caroline, and acted 
| upon by that royal lady, the learned patroness of 
divines, and the lauded pet of New England 
preachers.* When Caroline once complained to 
the sagacious but not over-scrupulous Walpole 
of the King’s increasing indifference, and asked 
| how she was to maintain her influence over him, 
the Prime Minister gravely recommended her to 
throw agreeable women in his Majesty’s way, 
and encourage him to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance. A less strong-minded or more delicate 
lady than Queen Caroline might have resented 
Sir Robert Walpole’s out-spoken recommenda- 
tion; but that exemplary wife not merely adopted 
it for the nonce, but persevered in its practice 
during the remainder of her life, and reiterated 
| similar advice on her death-bed. 

| The Queen (says Dr. Doran, quoting a cotem- 
| porary authority for the fact), renewed her injune- 
| 

' 





| tions that after her decease he (George II.) should 
take a second wife. He sobbed aloud, but amid his 
| sobbing he suggested an opinion that he thought 
that rather than take another wife he would main- 
| tain a mistress or two. Eh, mon Dieu! exclaimed 
Caroline, the one does not prevent the other! Cela 
n'empéche pas ! 

3ut Sophia Dorothea was evidently not of the 
stuff which queens of her day were made of ; 
had she been of Queen Caroline’s mould she 
would have died the crowned queen of George I. 
instead of expiring after a thirty years’ confine- 
ment, in the dreary Castle of Ahlden. Dr. 
Doran gives a graphic and detailed account of 
the trials, provocations, and sufferings to which 
the hapless Sophia Dorothea was subjected at 
| the vile court of Brunswick; and, however we 
may detest the part played by her brutal lord 
and master, we must admit that both he and his 
innocent wife were often only puppets in the 
hands of abandoned women and profligate men 
much cleverer than themselves. At last Sophia 


| * See the Rey. Mr. Mather’s Funeral Sermon « 


1 Queen 
| Caroline. 
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Dorothea fairly fled, and sought refuge at her | 


father’s house at Zell, where, however, she was 
so unkindly received that she was driven back 


again into the meshes of the net infamously | 


woven for her by the mistresses and minions of the 
court of Hanover. 


divorce, under which Sophia Dorothea was con- 
demned to confinement in the Castle of Ahlden. 
We suspect that most English readers who have 
learned anything of the sad fate of Dorothea of 
Zell associate her with a dark dungeon, prison 


fare, and perhaps with fetters; but her imprison- | 
ment, though dreary enough, was stately —quite | 


en princesse. 


The Castle of Ahlden is situated (writes Dr. 
Doran) on the small and sluggish stream the Aller, 
and from the surrounding territory Sophia Dorothea 
acquired the title of Duchess of Ahlden. She was 
mockingly called sovereign lady of a locality where 
all were free but herself. On looking over the list of 
the household which was formed for the service, if the 
phrase be one that may be admitted, of her captivity, 
the first thing that strikes us as singular is the pre- 
sence of “ three cooks””—a triad of ‘“‘ ministers of the 
mouth” for one poor imprisoned lady! The singu- 
larity vanishes when we find that around this en- 
caged Duchess there circled a really extensive house- 
hold, and there lived a world of ceremony, of which 
no one was so much the slave as she was. There was 
a military governor of the castle, gentlemen and ladies 
in waiting, a brace of pages, as many valets, a dozen 
female domestics, and fourteen footmen. To supply 
the material wants of these, three cooks, one confec- 
tioner, a baker, and a butler, were provided. There 
was, besides, a military force consisting of infantry 
and artillery. The forms of a court were long main- 
tained. The Duchess held her little levees, and the 
local authorities, clergy, and neighbouring nobility 
and gentry offered her such respect as could be mani- 
fested by paying her visits on certain appointed days. 
These visits, however, were always narruwly watched 
by the officials, whose office lay in such service, and 
was hid beneath a show of duty. The successive 
governors of the castle were men of note, and their 


presence betokened the importance attached to the | 


person and safe keeping éf the captive. These men 
behaved to their prisoner with as much courtesy as 
they dared to show; nor was her captivity a severe 
one in anything but the actual deprivation of liberty 
and of all intercourse with those she best loved until 
after the first few years. 

To wind up this dreary narrative: 


On the 2nd of November 1726 a death which 
should have more nearly touched the King took 
place in Germany. Ou the day named, in the Castle 
of Ahlden, calmly, and almost unobservedly, died the 
poor princess, ‘Queen of Great Britain,” as those 
who loved her were wont to call her, after a captivity 
of more than thirty years. 


This protraction of an unjust captivity seems 
inexplicable on any grounds save the imputation 
of diabolic obduracy to George I.; but, regarding 
all circumstances as far as they can be discerned 
through the mists of mystery and time, we can- 
not acquit Sophia Dorothea herself of obstinacy 
—that species of obstinacy to which many a 
strictly virtuous woman is prone. It was again 
and again intimated to Sophia Dorothea, evi- 
dently at the instigation of her husband, that if 
she would only acknowledge that she had not been 
so obedient as a wife ought to be, all proceedings 
against her would be suspended, every restriction 
removed; but her stereotyped answer was: “If 
I am guilty, I am not worthy of him; if I am 
innocent, he is not worthy of me.” 


This was her sole reply; and from this she 
would not vary. The aulic counsellors of Bruns- 
wick and Hanover said that, if the Duchess 
could not be convicted of incontinence, she cer- 
tainly could of obstinacy; and we are inclined 
to concur in this opinion. Dr. Doran discovers 
sublimity in the answer. We would admire it 
for once, for a single performance ; but its itera- 
tion for thirty years betokens to us an intense 
development of feminine self-will—nay, that mo- 
dification of insanity known as the subjection of 
the mind to the dominion of a single idea. 
But we must leave Sophia Dorothea and her sor- 
rows, upon which we have already dwelt at a 
length incompatible with a dispensation of jus- 
tice to the remaining portions of Dr. Doran's 
very instructive and exceedingly amusing 
volumes. Our best excuse must be that this 


portion of the history of the Queens of 
the House of Hanover is much less known 
and has been less elucidated than the times 


A case was trumped up by | 
means of forgery, perjury and those other devices | 
by which wickedness too often ruins the guiltless, | 
and laid before a kind of Consistorial Court, | 
which, lacking both regular constitution, learning, | 
and Christian sentiment, decreed a sort of quasi- | 





of Caroline and Charlotte, over whose lives 
Lord Hervey, Horace Walpole, and a host of 
minor yet faithful chroniclers, have shed abundant 
light. We may, however, if space permits, pos- 
sibly comment upon the omitted reigns of Dr. 
Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover. One 
concluding remark we will tender to the excellent 
Doctor, which we trust he will take in good part— 
and that is, that he will in his future works, 
which we hope will be many, abstain from what 
the players call Gag. For example, the late Jack 
| Reeve was wont, and Wright keeps up the evil 
practice, to amuse the gallery by sly allusions to 
| current topics of the day “not set down for them ” 
in their parts: this elicits applause, and isin green- 
room parlance Gag. Dr. Doran is a flagrant 
offender in this way passim: we have not room 
for examples, but they will occur to the most 
cursory reader in every other page. 








HISTORY. 


Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in 
the Time of George III. By Henry Lord 
Brovucuam, F.R.S. Vol. I. London and 
Glasgow: Griffin. 1855. 

Tuts is the first volume of the complete series 

of Lord Brougham’s works announced by 

Messrs. Griffin; and, as it is generally understood 

that the noble Lord himself has undertaken their 

revision, we naturally turn to them with great 
curiosity. At the very threshold of this volume 
the marks of this revision are perceptible; for to 
the original introduction are appended some 
explanatory statements with reference to the 
omission from the series of Lord Shelburne 

(afterwards Lord Lansdowne.) His Lordship 

declares that the intention of the work was 

to paint “ political profligacy in those hateful 
colours which which are natural to it”’—in other 
words, to call things by their right names. He 





also avows the existence of another work, not 
yet published, which is to treat in the same 
manner the reigns of Henry V. and Elizabeth:— 


Deemed glorious for the arts of war and of Govern- 
ment, commanding largely the admiration of the 
vulgar, justly famous for the capacity which they 
displayed, but extolled upon the false assumption 
that foreign conquest is the chief glory of a nation, 
and that habitual and dexterous treachery towards 
all mankind is the first accomplishment of a sovereign. 
To relate the stury of those reigns in the language of 








| however, some mistake in the arrangement, 





| the singular plea that “it must, from its nature, 


which sound reason prescribes the use—to express 
the scorn of falsehood and the detestation of cruelty 
which the uncorrupted feelings of our nature inspire 
—to call wicked things by their right names, whether 
done by princes and statesmen or by vulgar and more 
harmless malefactors—was the plan of that work. 


This work is, however, to be posthumous, upon 


be too dull to be patiently borne from a living 
writer.” 

The statesman included in this volume are 
those who make up the First Series of the original 
edition down to Romilly (omitting the foreigners 
included in the First Series), and John Duke of 
Bedford, Earl Camden, and Wilkes, taken from 
the Third Series. There has been apparently, 


which we can account for upon no other suppo- 
sition than that of carelessness. At the end of 
the remarks upon the Effects of Party we find, 
as in the old editions, the passage: — 


Let us now, by way of contrast rather than compa- 
rison, turn our eye towards some eminent leaders of 
mankind in countries where no party spirit can ever 
be shown, or in circumstances where a great danger, 
threatening all alike, excludes the influence of faction 
altogether, though only for a season, and while the 
pressure continues. 


The “eminent leaders ” alluded to are Franklin, 
Frederick ITI., Gustavus III., the Emperor Joseph, 
and the Empress Catharine ; but in the present 
edition the memoirs of these persons are al- 
together omitted, and on turning the page upon 
which the above-quoted passage stands, the eye 
falls upon the familiar name of John, fourth 
Duke of Bedford. Surely there is some blunder 
here. 

The notes given are, generally speaking, iden- 
tical with those in Knight’s edition. The work 
is very well printed upon good paper, and, as a 
popular edition of Lord Brougham’s works is 
greatly wanted, Messrs. Griffin will doubtless be 
rewarded by a brisk and extensive sale. 











EDUCATION. 


National Education, as bearing on Crime. By 
Capt. Maconocuiz, R.N., K.H. London; 
Thos. Harrison. 

Tue name of Capt. Maconochie is, to his honour, 
inseparably associated with the most strenuous 
efforts for the improvement of our criminal 
classes. With the constancy of a British sailor, 
the philanthropy of a Christian gentleman, and 
the clear judgment of a sensible man, he has 
devoted his energies to the question of prison 
discipline ; and whatever, therefore, he speaks or 
writes on this subject must always be deemed 
worthy of perusal. The pamphlet before us has 
but one fault—it is. too short. The worthy 
Captain has been content. to enunciate his ideas, 
without taking the additional trouble to forestal 
certain cavilling which he must naturally have ex- 
pected. But.at.the same time he writes in a direct. 
practical manner, and justifles his recommenda- 
tions by reference to his own experience when in 
command at Norfolk Island. From this source 
is drawn one most important statement—the 
diminishing of crime. is by no means a sequence 
to the development ef the intellect. of our middle 
and luwer classes ; on the contrary, Captain Ma- 
conochie evidently feels that an educated felon 
presents a field of much more doubtful labour 
than one who is altogether uninstructed. Two 
cases are adduced to show where the ameliorating 
influence really exists. The one was a native of 
Southwark, “brought up at a celebrated school 
there, a most excellent scholar, with the Bible in 
particular almost by heart.” This man was an 
altogether perverse sceptic, who delighted to 
place apparently. contradictory 3 of God’s 
word in contrast with each other, and then to 
scoff at both. At-school he had been accustomed 
to use’ the Bible as a class-book ; and there was 
always an entire separation between secular and 
direct religious teaching. The fruits of the sys- 
tem were palpable, and the person who deve- 
loped them was not only altogether bad himself, 
but also came to be the cause of much wide- 
spread infidelity among the prisoners generally. 
There was, however, another man, who had 
been a soldier, and was transported for having 
had a stolen watch in his possession. He had 
been very carefully and religiously instructed in 
his infancy by his mother; but she unhappily 
died when he was only nine years of age, and, his 
father shortly after marrying again, he left home 
early and enlisted. We must extract what fol- 
lows :— 


He had after this, he alleged, been wild; but his 
appearance was in no degree that of having been very 
reckless, and he had first been much cast down by 
the disgrace of his sentence, and afterwards affected 
by the religious appeals addressed to him in the con- 
vict ship coming out. But when I, as usual with me 
on the arrival of new prisoners, recalled his childhood 
to him, and its early impressions, he was quite over- 
come, and I even for a time suspected him, so lavish 
were his professions. But during almost four years 
afterwards that he was with me he maintained his 
religious walk most consistently, and never gave me 
the slightest reason to doubt his sincerity.... He 
always attributed his strong religious impressions to 
his mother’s instructions; and a number of concurring 
circumstances, including the similar declarations of 
other prisoners, varying in detail and earnestness of 
feeling evinced, but concurring in general testimony, 
left me no doubt that this was the case. 

From these and other experiences, the Captain 
draws and recommends sundry conclusions on 
the subject of National Education. We should 
do him an injustice were we to attempt to com- 
press these recommendations so as to find room 
tor them in our columns; suffice it therefore to 
say that he advocates the introduction of an 
approach to the mark system into our schools, 
and insists particularly that the religious element 
in the education now given should be largely 
increased, and that, to give the required increase 
effectiveness, it should be applied early. Our 
readers who are interested in the subject of 
education will find it very well worth their 
while to purchase this judicious and practical 
pamphlet. 








A Proposal for Educational Suffrage. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 
Tus pamphlet, though published last year, has only 
now reached us, and we are therefore required to dis- 
cuss the subject ‘‘ a day too late for the fair.” Per- 
haps, however, by the grace of the Caar Alexander, by 
the valour of our noble armies, or by the perseverance 
of my Lord John Russell, the question of parlia- 
mentary reform may be brought pefore the Legis- 
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1855.] 
Jature ere long; so that we may as well offer a| 
few comments on the proposal contained in the pages 
before us. The writer appears to oceupy this ground— | 
The possession of money is no test of intellectual 
power ; but the suffrage can only be correctly ex- | 
ercised under the influence of a sound judgment ; | 
therefore, a testamur of having passed a certain ex- | 
amination, ought to constitute the best proof that a | 
revising barrister could require. Now we can hardly | 
be suspected of a tendency to decry the value of 
education; but we must say that the proposal here 
made seems to mistake tm toto the sphere of intel- 
lectual improvement. Doubtless, the more highly a 
man is endowed, the better able will he be to per- 
form every function of life; dear old Aristotle has 
proved this ages ago. It does not, however. follow 
that large endowments are requisites to the per- 
formance of every political duty. To our mind, it is 
the highly moral man, rather than the profound man, 
who is likely to exereise the suffrage in the best 
manner. An-honest heart, though but slightly edu- 
cated, will direct the judgment in political cases, 
much better than the most highly cultivated intellect 
where honesty is wanting; and, therefore, our con- 
stitution rightly places political power in the hands 
of those who are judged to. give some evidence of 
moral feeling. Granted that a man may haye spent 
his life in the acquisition of money, that he is 
altogether unable to understand the mysteries of the 
bank charter, or even the rudiments of the science of 
political economy ; still he can tell whether A or B, 
for whom. he votes, redeema. the hustings-given 
pledges in the House of Commons; he can feel right 
if he cannot argue well; and to. have amassed a certain 
amount of wealth, he must have long exercised. those 
social virtues which afford the strongest @ priori 
evidence of his being qualified to exert the right of the 


su i 

No, no; let us not be blinded even with the sight of 
a golden image. Education is a glorious possession, 
but morallt le its superior; and we much prefer to 
entrust the destinies of our country to the hard hands 
of the industrious artisan who has raised himself in the 
social scale, than to the professor of no. end of ologies 
who exhibits.so little prudence in the management of 
his own affairsas not to be able to ensure the possession 
of political rights by a money qualification. We 
cannot deny that many constituents, of boroughs 
especially, are deeply imbued with a corrupt spirit, 
that they require every possible instrument to be 
brought to bear upon their amelioration ; but because 
Ihave a mad cat in-doors, it does not follow that I 
should also introduce a mad dog. As then we dis- 
pute the position which is the very groundwork of the 
argument in the pamphlet before us, it is not necessary 
that we should write a long essay upon the corollaries 
deduced from it. 





The Children’s Book. By the Author of “ Hours 
of Childhood,” ‘Ethel Lea,” “ Iyola,” &c.—Chil- 








dren’s books can neither be too simply nor too trath- 
fully written, if they are to operate healthily upon the | 
impressionable and trusting minds for which they are | 
designed. Whatever the topic may be, it should be | 


The Village Lesson Book. By Marttx Doyce. | 
London: Groombridge and Sons. 1855. 
Unper this pseudonym the author of “ Hints to 
Small Farmers” publishes a very useful primer for 
village schools. The lessons are upon subjects 
selected with special reference to the habits and 
future pursuits of the scholars, and thus supply a great 
want hitherto felt by teachers. The mere names of the 
chapters will suffice to show how this is done :—Bird- 
keeping and Arr ; Cow-boy; Shepherd-boy ; 
Plough-bov; Land Measurement; Digging; Field 
Labour, Upon each of these subjects useful infor- 
mation is given, and all words made use of which | 
are likely to puzzle children are carefully explained | 
at the bottom of the page. We understand that this | 
little book is highly approved of by the Government 

Inspectors. 








Mediaeval History. London and Edinburzh: W. 
and R. Chambers. 1855. (** Chambers’s Educational 
Course.”)—The period of history embraced by this | 
excellent manual extends from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the commencement of the sixteenth | 
century, about eleven hundred years. Every event of | 
importance is given, with the dates very accurately 
attached. But this is no mere collection of historical | 
dry bones; for it is’ compiled with such style and 
spirit that the imagination of the reader is fascinated, | 
while his intellect is informed. One entire chapter 
has been devoted to a survey of Feudal Society, and 
a supplementary chapter contains a very masterly 
sketch of the state of Art, Science, and Literature 
during the Middle Ages. Whether for the schoolboy 
or the more advanced student, this is decidedly one of 
the best works in Messrs. Chambers’s valuable series. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Dead Sea, a New Route to India; with other 
Fragments and Gleanings in the East. By Capt. 
Wma. Auten, RN, In 2 vols. London: 
Longman and Co, 

Recollections of Russia during Thirty-three Years’ 
Residence. By aGerman Nobleman, Revised 
and Translated, with the Author's Sanction, 
by Lascettes Wraxatt. London: Con- 
stable. 

WE suspect that Capt. Allen’s purpose in pub- 

lishing these volumes was not so much to record 

his journeyings—which, truth to say, have in 
them nothing very new or interesting—as to bring 
under notice more effectually than if it had ap- 
peared in the usual form of a pamphlet, a bold 
and ingenious scheme for a ship canal to the 
Dead Sea. He argues thus : the Dead Sea is a 
sunken bowl, the level of its waters being below | 
the general sea level. The reader will perhaps 
exclaim, How can this be? Would not its con- 
tents be evaporated in time. Not so, for this 
sufficient reason; the waters that flow into it 


| 


being for the most part incapable of cultivation, espe- 
cially the southern Ghor, or Wady Arabah. The 
northern Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, has some fer- 
tility, of which but little advantage is taken by the 
wandering tribes of Arabs, who capriciously cultivate 
small portions of it here and there. The city of 
Tiberias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, hemmed 
in between the lake and steep, barren mountains, 
from which a forced removal to a fertile and adjacent 
neighbourhood would be a blessing to the debased, 
apathetic, and wretched inhabitants. The villages 
consist of mud-huts, temporary by their nature, or of 
tents, which are intentionally so. From all these the 
oceupants derive little advantage, and his Highness 
less revenue. Their condition, besides, might be 
immensely improved by the activity and trade which 
would be stimulated through the navigation of the 
canal by ships of all nations; and the Sultan would 


| . 
draw great revenues by transit dues where he now 


receives nothing ; and as remuneration for the loss of 
this unprofitable territory, some of the finest countries 
of the world, the early seats of population—namely, 
those of the Rephaim, the Zuzim, and the Emim, the 
trans-Jordanic provinces, so judiciously chosen by 
some tribes of the Jews—would be rendered easy of 
access by means of the proposed canal. The Jews 
would possibly object strongly to the loss of Tiberias, 
which is one of the four holy cities; but they are 
strangers from Russia, Poland, &c., who have no pro- 
perty in it, and come there in the hope of seeing the 
Messiah rise out of the lake, which is a general expec- 
tation among them, though on what authority it is 
not known. I sketched one old man, who was 
anxiously watching on the shore where the spray was 
dashing up, in the evident hope of seeing Him rise. 
If such is really the general belief of the Jews, they 
must consider it as a miracle, and of course it could 


| not be impeded by a few fathoms more or less in depth 


of the sea; consequently they cannot urge any valid 
obje:tion to this result, though they may not like to 


| see the filthy city, which they hold to be sacred, sub- 


merged and lost for ever. 
The manner of doing it is thus described :— 


Now with respect to the comparative advantages or 
difficulties between the two lines: that by the Dead 
Sea has an undoubted fall of 1300 feet, or more than. 
forty times that which M. Linant—not being aware at 
that time of the equality of the levels—erroneously 
calculated on. Thus, a communication once esta- 
blished between the two seas and the Dead Sea, the 
current would carry off all the earth (previously 
loosened by blasting), whereas, the canal of the 
isthmus would have to be wholly dug out and carried 
away, a process involving an enormous increase of 
expense and labour; while the increased surface of 
the Dead Sea would evaporate so much water, that a 
constant current would flow in from either end as 
compensation, and would he sufficient to keep the 
canals clear. Another fatal obstacle to the canal of 
the isthmus is the shallowness of the sea at either end. 
So that at Tineh it would requ‘re to be dug, and pro- 
tected by jetties very nearly as far from the sore as 
five miles, in order to reach a depth of about five 
fathoms; which depth would be necessary for the 


handled with thorough clearness; if it cannot be so | suffice to maintain the level; there is an exact navigation of ships of all classes. In addition to 


treated, it is not fit for the consideration of a child. | 
We turn to the very first story in this little book. It 
is called ‘‘The Little Brother ;” the scene is laid before 
a nursery-fire, and grandmama is showing a new: | 
born brother to two little girls. One of them says— 
“T want to know, grandmama—I want to know how 
he came here? I do not believe the story about that 
old nurse’s pocket, for I put my hand in it to-day, | 
and it is not deep enongh.”— I do not believe that | 


equilibrium between the supply and the loss. 
Capt. Allen proposes to cut through the Isthmus 
at the head of the Gulph of Suez, and across the 
valley of Wadi el Akaba. This would open to 
the waters of ocean the depressed basin of land 
which lies on the other side, and practically a 
broad canal would be formed, extending from 
the Isthmus of Suez along the valley of the 


which, it would not be safe, in such an exposed 
situation as the Bay of Tineh, to be without a harbour 
of refuge or a breakwater across the narrow entrance 
of a canal such as was proposed, with long straight 
jetties. Whereas, on the other line, the five fathom 
line is only 600 vards from the bottom of the Bay of 
Acre, and is sheltered from south-west winds by the 
promontory of Carmel. At the south end, four, five, 
and six fathoms are found at less than half a mile 


story either, dear, and it is wrong to tell children | Jordan, and to the Sea of Tiberias. Of course a from the head of the Gulf of Akabah; and at less 
what is not true.”—“ Then, grandmama, you tell me few towns, villages, &c., would be submerged by | than two miles there are no soundings with ninety 
what is true; how did the baby come here? "—“ God | this wholesale process of canal making, and | fathoms. Although the winds are strong in the gulf, 


sent him, my dear.”—" But how?” “Ah! that is | 
very wonderful; all that the Great Creator does is | 
very wonderful. Look at your rose-tree in the win- 
dow, Anne; how many buds were on it yesterday?” 
—* Two.”—“ And to-day I found a third, a very 
little one, among the dark green leaves. Now mama 
is like that rose-tree; yesterday she had but two fair 
blossoms by her side, her pretty Anne and Helen; | 
and to-day a third, a very little one, is laid within her | 
arms. God bids the buds appear upon the rose, and | 
God gave mama her children.”—‘' The buds are red, | 
and he’s red too,” said Helen. Has the authoress of | 


I, 


among them the famous city of Tiberias. But 
this is nothing—to a projector. He then pro- 


cut through the plain of 
Esdraelon, starting somewhere between Acre and 
Mount Carmel. On this daring project, which 
has at least the merit of orginality, Capt. Allen | 
should be allowed to plead for himself. | 
MAKING A NEW SEA. 
Communication being thus established by canals | 
sufficiently broad and deep, the rushing in of the | 


they most frequently blow down it; so that access 
to the entrance of the canal would not be dangerous 


| poses to connect the Mediterranean with the new | at this end. It is very probable that the cause of 
|sea by a canal 


these sudden and violent winds lies in the depression 
of the Ghors; and if they were filled to the level of 
the gulf, it would be removed, and the lanitic might 
become a calm sea. 

Capt. Allen thus speculates on the results of 
the-enterprise. 

In addition to these advantages to be derived by the 
opening of communication by the proposed ship-canal, 


“Ethel Lea” (a young lady, we believe) ever met | two seas would restore the now Dead Sea to its | are the facilities it would afford his subjects in making 


with Madame de Staél’s admirable opinion upon this | 


ancient level, and convert it into the active channel 


their pilgrimage to Mekka. The Syrian Hadj, which 


very point, as expressed in “Corinne?” Frankly we | of intercourse between Europe and Asia; the whole collects all the pilgrims of the East, and hasit rendez- 
must tell her that writing books for children is not | bulky commerce of which might then pass through | vous at Damascus, might embark at some port nearest 
her vocation. Why not write novels? They bring | this ‘canal instead of taking ‘the circuitous route of | to it, on the new gulf; whence they could be con- 
much more of what is thought to be literary fame; | the Cape of Good Hope, shortening the vovage | veyed in steamers, fitted for the purpose, to their 


besides which, they are much easier to compose. 








A Conversational Grammar of the French Lanquage. | 
y Dr. L. Geore. London: D. Nutt. 1855.” | 


For those who wish merely to obtain an empirical | 
knowledge of the French language in a short space | s , 
of time this book will be of service. By presenting | advantages to be derived in exchange. For instance, | into desuetude, which indeed has, I believe, already 


the parts of speech according to the order in which 
they are generally arranged in the more common sen- 
tences, their forms become more immediately im- 
pressed upon the memory. This seems to be the svle 
peculiarity of the book. | 


performed by the overland route. The canal route is | 
indeed a little longer; but they would be equalised | 
by the time taken by the transit through Egypt. The | 
execution of a project so vast could not of course be | 
carried out without some sacrifices ; but these will be 
trifling when compared with the magnitude of the 


a large portion, some 2000 square miles, of the ter- 
ritories belonging to our faithful and gallant ally, his 
Highness the Sultan, will be submerged: together | 


| with a city of perhaps some thousand of inhabitants, | like manner a steamer might ply between 


and some Arab villages. But the territory is useless, 


| between England and India to the time in which it is | destination, instead of having a toilsome and dan- 


gerous march of six weeks through an inhospitable 
desert. They would be brought back in the same 
way. The only thing to be advanced against this 


| method of performing a pilgrimage would be, that by 


depriving it of hardship and romance, all the merit 
is also abstracted ; so that the practice itself may fall 


commenced. This is not to be regretted; inasmuch 


| as, like every other improvement in the facilities of 


intercourse, it will be a death- blow to fanaticism. In 
Jerusalem 


and the head of the new cult, for the benetit of 
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Christian pilgrims; who would then be able to bathe 
in the pwre waters of the Jordan near their source at 
the foot of Mount Hermon; not contaminated, as it 
now is, by the reception of the Hieromax, Jabbok, 
and other small torrents, washing down the sides of 
the mountain ranges bordering the Ghor. As the 
identical spot where our Saviour was baptised by 


John is unknown, Greeks believing in one spot, and | Prac 














in all public documents and in the schools. 
Russia, according to the German nobleman, im- 
proved our example, and commanded the use of 
the Russian language in the German and Polish 
schools and universities. Bot Russia, barbarous 
as she was, was not so barbarous as we. Russia 
tised the strictest religious toleration. We, 


Latins being as firmly convinced that another is the | 0n the contrary, commenced and carried on for 
true place, other and minor divisions of Christians | years a system of persecution against the Irish 


are obliged to yield to the most influential, or to the 
fiat of the Turkish commander of the Hadj; other- 
wise, if they were consulted, there would be as many 
as there are different sects ; so that the true and only 
efficacious place for consummating the grand object 
of the pilgrim’s life would be as much multiplied as 
in the True Cross. 


The other portions of the work are of secondary 
interest. 


The German Nobleman’s Recollections of Russia 
form the eighth volume of “ Constable’s Miscel- 
lany of Foreign Literature.” ‘The translator 


| 
| 





vouches for its authenticity, or we should have | 


looked upon it with great suspicion, as bearing a 
singular family resemblance to some of the book- 
manufactures, which have been got up, both 
abroad and at home, to steal a portion of the 
patronage which public curiosity has bestowed 
upon works professing to be revelations of the 
internal condition of our great adversary, of 
which we have displayed such lamentable and 
disgraceful ignorance. But Mr. Wraxall assures 
his readers that he “has, in confidence, been in- 
‘formed of the name of the author, who vouches 
for the authenticity of the information it con- 
tains.” 

In what capacity the German Nobleman’s 
thirty-three years’ experience of Russia was ob- 
tainel, we are not told. It is manifestly written 
in a hostile spirit. The author plays the advo- 
cate, and not the judge. 
against Russia, as, indeed, might be done with 


ease against any country, and notably against | 


our own, if the bad features only are described, 
and the good ones ignored. 
due to the Nobleman (?) to bear in mind that 
his reports are of Russia as it was upwards of 
forty years ago, and not as it is now. Russia 
has meade at least equal progress with other 
countries during the forty years of peace; and it 
is perhaps as unfair to form an opinion of her 
now from what she was then, as it wonld be to 
try England of 1855 by England of 1815. Forty 
years ago we had rotten boroughs, close corpo 
rations, slavery, a criminal code the most barba- 
rous and bloody of any nation calling itself civi- 
lised; two-thirds of our population could not read 
or write; a gentleman did not pay due honour 
to his host unless he rolled under the table; a 
Dissenter could not be an alderman; a Roman 
Catholic could not sit in Parliament—in short, 
we were very much what Russia is now. Un- 
less, therefore, we are willing to accept the test 
for ourselves, we have no right to apply it to 
another country, and a report of what it was 
so long ago has comparatively little value. Its 
principal utility will be found in the picture 
it gives of despotism and its effects upon the 
mental energies of a people. 
rence, that ambitious extension of territory is 
peculiarly the vice of despotism, is certainly not 
justified by facts. England, although a consti- 
tutional government, has not shown itself less 
grasping than despotic Russia. Considering 


that we have absorbed India. Canada, Australia, | 


the West Indies, Malta, Gibraltar, and some 


small slices of Africa, we are certainly not | 
entitled to charge encroachment and extension 


of territory as a peculiar vice of despotisms. 
We have at least grasped the lion’s share; 
and it would be indeed the most impudent of 
hypocrisies if we were to adopt the conclusion of 
the author before us, and cast blame on Russia 
simply for following our example, and doing just 
what we have done. The manner in which Rus- 
sia has sought to amalgamate the peoples with 
herself is curious, from its similarity to the pro- 
cess adopted by ourselves; and probably she 
learnt the lesson from us. When we conquered 
Ireland, we found, as did Russia in Poland, a 
people bitterly hostile to us, “alien in blood, in 
religion, and in language.” Russia found in 
Poland a people alien in language and religion, 
but not alien in blood, for the Poles are Sclaves, 
like the Russians. But the greatest obstacle to 
amalgamation is difference of language. This 
the conquerors of Ireland knew, and they bent 
all their efforts to substitute the English for the 


Iie makes out a case | 


Roman Catholics which, though happily aban- | 


doned now, was in full force at the very time 
when the Nobleman was witnessing the facts he 
has recorded in these volumes. 

The impression produced by these Revollections 
is, that Russia is now very much in the condition 
in which we were fifty years ago;—but with the 
important difference, that there existed in this 
country the germ of improvement, which has 
since developed itself in more freedom, more in- 
telligence, and a stricter morality. Russia 
appears to want this germ, or at least there is 
no present appearance of it. The people are in 
love with absolute government. It is difficult 


| for us to realise the feeling, but it is a feature of 


| races as well as individuals, 


| who desire a leader and love to be led; 


Experience points 
to the conclusion that there are whole peoples 
who are naturally inclined to prefer being 
governed to governing themselves; to whom 
liberty in our sense of the word would be a.curse; 
who 


| think one ruler better than many, despotism 


preferable to oligarchy, and either more tolerable 
than a democracy. Such a race the Russians 


| would scem to be, and henee the patriotism 


Nevertheless, it is | 


with which they have thrown) themselves into 


the present war, contrary to the predictions of | 


all our newspapers, which only last year declared 
so positively that, because the Russian people 
were serfs, they had no sense of patriotism, and 
could only be driven to the battle-field by the 
knout. But this was one of the falschoods 
with respect to the resources of Russia with 
which the country was deluged when the news- 
paper writers were lashing it into the war fever. 

Upon the question of resuscitating Poland, 
nothing can be gleaned from this volume; but, 
with the author's manifest bias, he would not 
have left the matter in doubt if he could have 


' said anything in favour of the views of the revo- 


lutionary party. Ifthe measures which he tells 
us have been adopted have proved at all success- 
ful, Poland must by this time be so denationalised 
that she would not supply the material for a sue- 
cessful revolt. The Czars, too, have adopted the 
most effectual means of binding the country to 
them by bestowing imperial honours, rewards, 
and offices upon its most able men, whose inte- 


| rests are thus inextricably associated with the 


present order of things. Revolutions and revolts 
are always made by neglected genius. The Go- 
vernment that wisely looks for ability, and places 
it in its right position, whether a despotism, a 


| monarchy, or a republic, may defy insurrection. 


The author's infe- | 


| sight of that world in which she is now to live, 


| empty. 


The rulers of Russia have the sagacity to discern 
this, and they have bound the conquered or stolen 
countries to them with golden links, which not 
even the shout of “liberty” from the refugees 
would be likely to sever. 

If education is a blessing in itself, it may be 
converted into a curse when misdirected. Russia 
educates all her people; but the nature of that 
education is strictly prescribed by authority. 
The following is probably exaggerated, but it 
shows the tendency of 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

Suppose a German daughter returns from one of 
these institutions to the bosom of her family. For 
six years she has not once crossed the threshold of the 
paternal home, She has grown a stranger to parents 
and relatives, who were only allowed an hour on 
Sunday to speak with her, after the manner of the 
drawing-room. A finicking stiff Russian being comes 
out; a natural German girl went in. Ignorant of all 
domesticity, the poor creature is confounded at the 
Her 
head, filled with phrases, is of no more value than 
the books in which the phrases are written in an 
elegant hand, and her heart has remained miserably 
The mother tongue is forgotten, in spite of 
all the grammatical exercises; the daughter only 


| speaks Russ, or can answer in French when required, 


about weather, music, dancing, and the visits of the 
| Empress and her ladies to the institution. ‘ O 
| God!” once complaimed to me with tears a German 

mother, whose daughter had come back, after six 
| years’ separation, with first-rate testimonials: ** I do 
| not know what has happened to my Sophie. My 
| heart bleeds when I look at the poverty of her mind 
| and heart. Father, mother, and sisters have become 


{rish tongue, by compelling the use of the former | objects of indifference to her. I will never send 








another child to these institutions, even if we are 
forced to earn our bread by sewing.” I know a 
number of these beings, altered in the same manner, 
without any fault of their own. Many, too, possess- 
ing talents, not one of which, however, was employed 
or developed. 


Great endeavours are being made by the Go. 
vernment to introduce the Russian language, 
which, as the reader is probably aware, is not 





the language of the higher classes. 


The German language has been laid aside by Ger- 
| mans, and the Russian taken up in its stead, which 
| is much the same as giving a bottle of hock for the 
| same quantity of Neva water. German is now 
| thought good eaough for servants and tradesmen; 
| but the literary and educated classes apply them- 
| selves to Russian. Literature is the voice of civili- 
sation ina nation. Up to the present there has been 
no Russian literature. What is so termed is merely 
an inspiration from foreign ‘sources. Because, here 
| and there, a poetical mind has flown beyond the 
| school system—because a romance or novel full of 
| polished’ epicurism has been sent to press—because 
| gallantry and witticism. are considered genius and 
| philosophy—a fond idea is entertained about the 
| flourishing state of native literature. Ii might have 
been supposed that a work like Krusenstern’s 
“ Travels round the World” would have excited a 
peculiar interest on the literary horizon of , Russia, 
because it was the first of the kind published by a 
Russian. Just ask, however, how maiy copies were 
| disposed of in Russia. 

Just as among us we so often hear persons say 
that they go to church for the sake of example, 
admitting no higher motive, so is it found in 
Russia. Persons of education, who do not them- 
selves believe in the superstitions of the Greek 
Church, conform to theny. It is equally con- 
temptible with either, but the similarity of ten- 
dency is eurious. 

The Russian idolatry is found even among Russian- 
ised German Protestant families. They cross them- 
selves just as zealously as the Russians before the 
shrines in their rooms, I never observed this ser- 
vility among English and French ; but in very many 
German families, who kept the Russian pictures of 
saints in their apartments, under the pretext that 
did so for the sake of the Russian domestics, ‘ Are 
you of the Russian religion ?” [ asked a State-Coun- 
cillor, who bowed and crossed himself, together with 
his wife and children, both before and after dinner, in 
front of St. Alexander Neyski. ‘No; I ama Lu- 
theran. Why do you ask?” “Because I saw you 
behaving quite like a Russian.” “Ob! you must 
not be surprised at that: we do not believe in such 
nonsense of course; but wehave accustomed ourselves 
to it. We come much into contact with Russians, 
and these things please them.” 


The Greek Church is extremely hostile to the 
Latin Church, and contrives to put indignities 
upon it, even in spite of the toleration which is 
the avowed principle of the Government. 


The Russian Ministry of Worship has the inspection 
of the Catholic Academy at Petersburg. In the 
Catholic department of this ministry a Russian State- 
Councillor is head. The influence of the Bishop is 
quite ignored by the Academy; he dares net inter- 
fere either with the instruction or the management ; 
the Russian genius possesses the sole privilege of 
attending to the mental and spiritual welfare of all 
the inhabitants of the empire. But under the pre- 
tence that the Ministry cannot act according to its 
good pleasure alone, a Catholic Academical Council 
has been established, composed of Catholic clergy- 
men and Russian lay professors. Any book for the 
Catholic Church, throughout the whole empire, can 
only be printed at the oftice of the Catholic Academy. 
The revenues of the clergy, derived from estates, 
funded property, and tithes, have been taken away; 
the extraordinary receipts from the parishes restricted, 
or entirely forbidden. ‘The principal supporters of 
the Cathotic faith among the monastic and secular 
clergy have been banished to Siveria, others re'e- 
gated to Russian monasteries. 








Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of 
H. Herve, by Caartes G. Letaxp. Philadelphia: 
John Weik. 1855. 

Tuts is the first part of an extremely well executed 

translated selection from the works of the great Ger- 

man humourist, whois well described in the preface as 
one of those who are a “scandal to the weaker brethren, 
aterror to the strong, and a puzzle to the conservatively 
wise of their own day and generation, but who are re- 
ceived by the intelligent cotemporary witha smile, and 
by the after comer with thanks.” The present Livret 
contains ‘ The Homeward Journey,” and the “ Diary 
of a Journey in the Hartz Mountains.” “ The Home- 
ward Journey” is a string of fragments, apparently 
incoherent, but really strung together with a bond of 
unbroken humour, Gravity and gaiety, pathos, bur- 
lesque and satire, succeed'each other unintermittently. 
The spirit of the original is well rendered by the 
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language of the translator, as witness a few quota- 


tiuns selected almost at random. 


The moon is high in heaven, 
And glimmers o'er the sea; 

And my heart throbs like my dear one’s, 
As she silently sits by me. 


With my arm around my darling, 
I rest upon the strand; 
‘* And fearest thou the evening breezes, 
Why trembles thy snow-white hand?” 
“These are no evening breezes, 
But the mermaids singing low ; 
The mermaids, once my sisters, 
Who were drown'd long, long ago.” 
When first my afflictions you heard me rehearse, 
You gaped and you stared:—God be praised 'twas no worse 
But when [repeated them smoothly in rhyme, 


You thought it was “wonderful,” ‘ glorious,” ‘‘ sublime! "’ 


. 


They gave me advice and counsel in store, 
Praised me and honour'd me more and more; 
Said that I only should “ wait awhile,” 
Offer’d their patronage, too, with a smile. 


But, with all their honour and approbation, 
I should Jong ago have died of starvation, 
Had there not come an excellent man, 
Who bravely to help me along began. 


Good fellow !—he got me the food T ate, 

His kindness and care I shall never forget ; 

Yet I cannot embrace him—though other fulks can, 
For I myself am this excellent man. 


The “ Hartz Journey” is prose interspersed with 
occasional verses, and has quite as much humour, 
with less affectation, than Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental 
Journey.” When the selection is completed, we shall | poem f 
probably take occasion to notice these works more at | It has no pretensions to melody, or elegance; and | contents have a convenie 


length. 





FICTION. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


WE wish to dismiss the minor minstrels briefly, 
but not unkindly. We may say then, of Pen- 
cillings by Tos. Witson (Hope and Co.), that 
they contain no admirable or artistic arrangement 
of light and shadow—they are mere daubings in a 
mean style of art. One verse will be sufficient to 
show the more than doubtful grammar, and the 
less than poetical mediocrity, of the writer. 





We bask in the sunshine of present delight, 
And care from our mind casts aside ; 
Nor considers that all these enjoyments won’t last, 
Until roused by the force of adversity's blast, 
' And our breasts cleared of folly and pride. 


Inkerman by GeorGe SMALL, a gunner in the 


man (Hope and Co.), belong to those metrical 
| vanities, legion by name, perishable by nature, 
| which are called into existence by the frightful 
| activities of war, but which cease to be remembered 
| long before the red hand of carnage has been stayed. 
They are neither better nor worse than such 
exigent poems in general, which astonish us not 

by their talent, but by their numerical force. 
| We can say no more, and need not say less, of 
| The Cottage Hero, a tale of the Crimean war, 
by G. W. Swayston (Hope and Co.), and of The 





pool merchant. 
by T. H. Strirtixe (Hall, Virtue, and Co.) 


| the Christian charity it enjoins will hardly atone 
for its poetic barrenness. 
The Age, by C. W. Jayne (Binns and Good- 
| win), is a rhythmical growl. The author’s | 
| countrymen will scarcely applaud him for his 


The Last of the Czars ; or, the Doom of Nicholas. | petulance or his complainings ; and the Muses 


By W. R. Brame. 
Oakey. 1855. 
Tue author of this very strange volume informs 


is readers in the preface that it “purports to be | o".. apes ; , pe 
his . tho poames nak .” purposte to be | Satire—if satire be intended—has lost its eifec- 


f| tiveness in Mr. Jayne's hand, because it has lost | 


aromance of travel, history, and imagination; 
that “perhaps it:may be denominated a sort o 
Divine Comedy ;” and that, “from the introduction 


to the finale, there will be found neither plot nor | 


design.” 
supposed to be addressed by Mephistophiles to 
the present Czar, Alexander II. ‘These letters 


relate the fate of the late Czar after death—his | 


preliminary examination before Minos and Rha- 
damanthus, and his subsequent and more solemn 
trial before ‘ Dis” and the world of spirits in 
the great judgment-hall of Hades. All the 
great conquerors and criminals who have ever 
infested the world are called upon to give evi- 
dence, and their crimes are contrasted with those 
of Nicholas. His guiltiness being established, 
the following sentence is pronounced by Dis: 


It is our sovereign will that yon trusty demons lead 
thee to the confines of Shadow-land; that they lash 
thee with scorpions till thou hast passed through its 
unsearchable vastness; and then, on reaching the 
verge of our twilight realm, they shall bind thee to a 
rock of ice, and there leave thee to endure Prome- 
thean torments through the unending cycles of 
eternity. Once in a thousand years a troop of fiends 
shall conduct thee through the vale of woe, and 
deafen thine ear with the execrations of them that 
hate thee. But during these long lingering intervals 
the insatiable vulture shall prey upon thy vitals, 
and gnaw them as they revew their growth; the 
never-dying worm, too, shall circle itself around thy 
heart, making thee to writhe beneath its tongue of 
quenchless fire. The Sister-Furies shall be thy com- 
panions, to rack thy soul with the direst pangs of 
remorse. With their hideous chorus shall be mingled 
the maledictions of thy victims, whose curses shall 
ring upon thine ear for ever and ever. 

This is a fair specimen of the whole book. It 
is undoubtedly written with great power; but 
surely these are weapons of malediction too 
weighty for mortals presumptuously to wield. 
The Czar Nicholas has gone to his great account, 
and God will judge him. The contemplation of 
that fact is too awful in itself to be parodied by 
the fables of mythology. 


* 








Adrien. By the Author of ‘“ Zingra the Gipsy. 


(London: G. Routledge and Co. 1855.)—A mournful | 


story, and told with a sweet sadness. The unhappy 
loves of the deformed hero Adrien for his beautiful 
cousin Florime form the theme of the tale. The scene 
is laid in Paris. 

Merkland. . By the Author of ‘ Margaret Mait- 
land.” (Loudon: Thomas Hodgson. 1835.) —In 
reprinting Merkland Mr. Hodgson has made an inte- 


London: Partridge and | 


The book consists of a series of letters | 


| 
' 
» | Songs of the War. 
| 
| 


—thanks to their goddess-ships—are rarely kind 
and conciliatory to a gentleman who hugs de- | 
| formity around him like a veil, through which he | 
| cannot perceive the presence of the beautiful. | 


| its sharpness and its lustre. | 
| We fear that the widows and orphans of sol- | 
| diers now fighting in the East will derive small | 
| pecuniary aid from the sale of The Emigrant, a 
| poem by George Baruam (Binns and Goodwin), 
for which object it is published. ‘The object is | 
exceedingly praiseworthy, and the verses are 
smooth, with a certain musical rhythm; but who- | 
soever buys the book should rather remember its 
charitable design than hope to draw from it any 
rich poetic nurture. 
Cleon, by R. W. Tuom (Hamilton, Adams, | 
and Co.), has more pretensions than any book | 
in our batch. This is merely the first part 
of what is denominated “Life’s Phases,” and 
to what it may lead is a sphinx’s riddle. So 
far it is a dramatic poem, the drama consisting | 
less in the situations than in sonorous utterances. 
There are really some sterling passages and much 
true poetic talent in those so-called life phases; 
but the poem, as a totality—as a work of art--is 
so blotched by spasmodic effort and by abrupt 
speech, that it falls irrevocably into the stark 
ranks of minor minstrelsy. Is there any hope | 
that Greenwich fair theatricals will perish while 
the bald dialogue we are about to quote remains? 


Cleon.—Enough. | 





Loe. Here will I kneel (kneeling). 
Cleon.—No more— 
Ada.— Beloved ! | 
Cleon.— , Kneel beside him child. 
Zoe.—Ha! 
Ada.— Ye loving heavens! 
Z02.— My own true love! 
Ada,—-Oh joy! 
Z0e.— Oh joy! 
Ada.— My love! 
Zo0e.— My Ada! 
Cleon (looting to heaven, after a lengthened | 
pause.)— Bless them. } 
| (Scene closes). 
—_——— — ee 
| War Songs. By W.C. Bennerr. London: Effing- 


| ham Wilson. 

| Two Battle Pieces. By Hexry Lusuineron and 
Frankurs Lresurxcron, Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge: Macmillan. 

Edited by James Harn Fris- 

wet. London: Ward and Lock. 

WE should be doing more than slight injustice were 

we to mingle and confound those many brief but 

spirited poems with the obscure stream of war 

minstrelsy. Mr. Bennett, a writer who never fails to 

exhibit genuine feeling, lustrious fancy, and a do- 

mestic loveliness in his poems—witness, for instance, 

| his “Baby May,”—could not write, and has not 





resting addition to his “ Parlour Library” of standard | written, of the stirring events of the present war 
novels, 


. . | 
| without throwing passionate force into lis stanzas. | 





| royal Artillery, and Fall of the Czar, by a clergy- | 
| 


Battle of Inkermann, a baliad, by a retired Liver- | 


In a lower grade still, we must place Peace, a } 


| will dwindle away at a fearful rate, the 


| Then, again, two more batile-pieces, by Henry and 
| Franklin Lushington, were safe enough to be tull of 
| the energy aud rush of battle. There are few readers 
| who were not struck with Franklin Lushington’s 
lyric called * The Muster of the Guards,” which first 
| appeared, we believe, in the Morning Chronicle :— 
| O'er the lordly waters flowing, ‘tis the martial trumpets 
blowing ; 
| Tis the Grenadier Guards a-going—marching to the wa 
| This poem was a noble anda novel one! The 1 
} valuable of the books is probably the last on our list, 
| Songs of the War, since it embraces the efforts of the 
best writers. We have large and glorious drafts 
from Gerald Massey, some of the best things from 
Punch; and the edi also, Mr. Frisweli, has eon- 
; tributed some choice aud vigorous songs. This little 
volume ought to be in every cottage. 


t 
Ost 
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Ballads. By WiiwrsmM Warrison Arinsworru. 
Instrated by John Gilbert. London: Routledge. 
1855. 

Mosr of the ballads contained in this volume aré 

familiar to the readers of Mr. Ainsworth’s potent and 

pungent roi Some of these have a wider popu- 
larity than either their elegance or their moral tone 
| should warrant, such as “A Romany Chant,” * Jolly 

Nose,” &e., while others again are in every way caleu- 

| lated to sustain even a higher poetie reputation than 

Mr. Ainsworth enjoys. Were the ballads less known 

we should quote some possessing so much true 
| legendary life, wonder, surprise, intensity, that they 
can scarcely fail to live in the memory of men. The 
volume is carefully, even elegantly, put forth, and its 
nt classification of ballads, 
legendary, the fantastic, and the 

' humourous. In honest value it recommends itself to 

|} the purses of the public, the illustrations by Gilbert 

being alone worth the price of the volume. 





nances, 


such as the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The War in the East. By General Georce 
Krarka. London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 
A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the Russian war; 
taken entirely from the Hungarian point of view. 
After giving a brief and masterly sketch of the 
status quo ante bellum, General Klapka recounts 
the operations of the war, and criticises them 
with great freedom. The number of troops sent 
by the allies was originally too small; the sclec- 
tion of Gallipoli as a landing-place was a mistake; 
and the division of supreme command was an 
egregious blunder. Lord Raglan “ was a man of 
acknowledged merit, not disliked by his troops, 
but aged, infirm, and a too obstinate adherent to 
ancient warlike traditions, and an _ obsolete 
military routine.’ Marshal St. Arnaud “had 
the reputation of a jovial sabreur.’ In the 
opinion of General Klapka a campaign in Asia 


| would have been preferable to the expedition 


against Sebastopol. The inroad into the Dobrudja 
and the bombardment of Odessa are condemned 
as weakly conceived and still more weakly exe- 
cuted. The Battle of the Alma was “a mere 
front attack, and, except the movement of the 


‘division of Bosquct, there is not one skilful 


mancuvre to be recorded;” the * flank march ” 
was a movement imposed upon the allied com- 
manders by fear for their own safety; the de'ay 
in attacking the fortress was fatal; the Light 
Cavalry charge on the 25th of October a_ piece of 
folly; and the victory of Inkermann nothing but 
a fortunate accident. This will serve to convey 


| some idea of the esprit with which the book is 
| written. 


As to the future prospects of the siege, General 
Klapka writes :— 

It is not difficult to foresee who will be the gainer 
at the end of this protracted and sanguinary contest. 
By the reiterated assaults upon the fortress the Allies 
Russian 
losses bearing no proportion to theirs; the balance 
between the contending parties will thus soon be re- 
stored, and the former, in spite of their indomitable 
courage, be unable to extend operations beyond the 
narrow space they at present occupy. 

After these opinions, we are not surprised to 
find that, in the opinion of General Klapka, the 
liberation of Poland and Hungary are the only 
proper objects of the war. 

As soon as the Allies (writes he) change their pre- 
set watchword, “the integrity of Turkey ” for “the 
liberation of the oppressed nationalities,” they will 
have a million cf combatants at their disposal. 

That may be true, or it may not; but, at the 
same time, we are perfectly certain that we have 
gone to war to prevent Russia from swallowing 
up the Turkish Empire, not to liberate either 
Poland or Hungary. 
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The Old Court Suburb; or Memorials of Kensing- 
ton, Regal, Critical and Anecdotical. By Lricn 
Hunt. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

A sunpLe of gossipy memoranda dished up by 
Leigh Hunt—most readers of current literature 
will know precisely what to expect from this. 
The author, by the fact of his long residence in 
Kensington, superadded to his general capability 
of chattiness, has a right to be chatty on the 
subject of that metropolitan suburb ; but our 
pleasure in listening would certainly be greater 
were our companion less garrulous now and 
again, and less apt to garnish his talk with long 
and stale quotations—which, with help of a wide 
type and margin, serve to swell into two volumes 
a somewhat scanty amount of matter, the best 
part of which has already been published in the 
weekly called Household Words. This is the age 
of réchauffé—of much publication, and little 
matter. Everybody writes in magazines and re- 
views (mostly about somebody else’s writings), 
and everybody is thenceforth restless and un- 
happy until he has collected his magazine or 
review articles and set them again before the 
public eye in the shape of a book. 

The most palpable ill effects are, first, the 
lessening of the value and importance of our 
periodical literature, which has degenerated into 
a sort of dress-rehearsal of forthcoming novels, 
travels, and essays; and, second, the infusion of a 
hasty and insolent habit of thought into many 
books, and a crude, flippant, verbose style of 
writing, in larger proportion than would have 
been found under different circumstances. We 


by no means desire to apply these remarks in | 


all their harshness tothe volumes before us, which 
in many parts do no discredit to the author of 
The Indicator, whose very nature it is to ramble 
across his subject through ftowery by-lanes, 
and not seldom over a fence or two; yet here too 
we detect the vices of composition peculiarly 
fostered, if not bred, by the fashion of writing a 
dozen chapters for a periodical, and immediately 
selling them to another publisher, with enough 
padding added to swell them into the desired 
number of volumes. The present high-priced 
work contains an unconscionable amount of ex- 


tracts from other books of no very recondite | 


character, amongst which we find thirteen con- 
secutive pages from the memoirs of R. Lalor 
Sheil, and thirty-seven from Lord Hervey’s Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George the Second! 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, the volumes 
present in a readable form many points of inte- 
rest in connection with the Old Court Suburb. 
And, first, for its name: 


The meaning of the word Kensington is disputed. 
It is commonly derived from the Saxon Kyning’s-tun, 
King’s-town; though, as it is written Chenesitun in 
Doomsday Book and in other old records, it has been 
thought traceable to some landed proprietor, of the 
name of Chenesi, a family so called having been found 
in Somersetshire, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Another ancient authority writes the word 
Chensnetun. Temptations to etymology are great ; 
and, as the Chenesi family was probably the same as 
the modern Cheynés or Cheyneys, and Cheyne comes 
from the old French word chesne (oak), and ‘ chens- 
net” might have been chesne-nut, or chestnut (oak and 
chestnut—chastain—having possibly the same root in 
French; and their timber, of which London was 
built, possessing a good deal in common), Saxon and 
Norman antiquaries might be led into much pleasant 
dispute as to the regal and woodland origin of the 
word Kensington. 


Of the Gore we are told that it is 


A word which, with the surveyor as well as the 
sempstress, appears to mean a slip or graft of some- 
thing in addition, and of the shape of a blunted cone; 
though the elegance to which the spot has attained, 
must not let us forget that the same word has been 
employed in the sense of “mud and dirt,” and that 
the road in this quarter used to be in very bad con- 
dition. Lord Hervey, writing towards the middle of 
the last century, describes it as shocking. And the 
royal roads through the park were little better. 


Apropos of this locality we cull a little bit of 
personal reminiscence, such as the author, con- 
sidering how long he has himself been a Kensing- 
tonian, might, we think, have given us more of, 
and probably would, but for the manner of his 
buok’s production. 

D'ORSAY AND O'CONNELL. 

To see D’Orsay coming up a lobby or a drawing- 
room was a sight; his face was so delicate, his figure 
so manly, and his white waistcoat so ample and 
august. We happened once to see him and O'Connell 
sitting opposite one another, the latter with a waist- 
coat to match; and we were at a loss to think which 
had the finer “thorax” of the two—the great Irish- 
man, who thundered across the channel, or the 








magnificent French Adonis, who seemed to ennoble 
dandyism. 


The chapter on Kensington Churchyard has 
much in it that is pleasing; but we prefer to 
extract the following characteristic notice of a 
place where Leigh Hunt himself resided for a 
number of years, and which, therefore, many in 
the long list of his friends and visitors will read 
with peculiar interest. We beg leave to supple- 
ment the account by stating that the house of 
the author of Rimini and the friend of Keats 
and Shelley was (and probably still is) num- 
bered 32, and situated on the west side of the 
green sequestered 

EDWARDES-SQUARE. 

At the back of Earl’s-terrace was, and is, a curious, 
pretty little spot, called Edwardes-square, after the 
family name of Lord Kensington ; and in this square 
Mrs. Inchbald must often have. walked, for the 
inhabitants of the terrace have kevs to it, and it gives 
them a kind of larger garden. We have called the 
spot curious as well as pretty, and so it is in many 
respects—in one of them contradictory to the pretti- 
ness—for one side of the square is formed of the backs 
and garden-walls of the Earl's-terrace houses, and the 
opposite side of its eoach-houses, and of little tene- 
ments that appear to have been made out of them. 
The whole of this latter side, however, is plastered, 
and partly over-grown with ivy, so as to be rather an 
ornament than an eyesore. But what chiefly surprises 
the spectator when he first sees the place, is the large- 
ness as well as cultivated look of the square, compared 
with the smallness of the houses on two sides of it. 
The gardener’s lodge, also, is made to look like a 


Grecian temple, really in good taste; and, though the | 
grass is not as thick and soft as it might be, nor the | 


flowers as various, and pathways across the grass bad 
better have been straight than winding (there being 
no inequalities of ground to render the winding 
natural), yet, upon the whole, there is such an unex- 
pected air of size, greenness, and even elegance in the 
place, especially when its abundant lilacs are in 


blossom, and ladies are seen on its benches reading, | 


that the stroller who happens to turn out of the road, 
and comes upon the fresh. 

the first time, is interested as well as surprised, and 
feels curious to know how a square of any kind, com- 
paratively so large, and, at the same time, manifestly 
so cheap (for the houses, though neat and respectable, 
are too small to be dear), could have suggested itself 
to the costly English mind. Upon inquiry, he finds 
it to have been the work of a Frenchman. The story 
is, that the Frenchman built it at the time of the 
threatened invasion from France; and that he adapted 
the large square and the cheap little houses to the 
promenading tastes and poorly-furnished pockets of 
the ensigns and lieutenants of Napoleon’s army, who, 
according to his speculation, would certainly have 
been on the look-out for some such place, and here 
would have found it. Here, thought he, shall be 
cheap lodging and féte champétre combined; here, 
economy in-doors and Watteau without; here, repose 
after victory ; promenades; la belle passion; perusal 
of newspapers on benches ; anordinary at the Holland 
Arms—a French Arcadia in short, or a little Palais 
Royal, in an English suburb. So runs the tradition ; 
we do not say how truly, though it could hardly have 
entered an English head to invent it. 


We shall terminate our extracts with a little 
essay in the author’s best manner ;—and 
since the days of Stecle and Addison has touched 
the familiar with such pleasant subtlety, or who 
in any day with such poetic fancy, as he ?—on 

THE HOOP. 

The hoop is considered the most monstrous enormity 
that ever made its appearance in the world of fashion. 
We confess we cannot think so. We think the notion 
originates in a mistake—in a confusion of ideas ; and 
that the monstrosity was confined to its minor phases 
—to the drum, the go-cart, and the pair of panniers ; 
which last was the form of it that prevailed towards 


the close of the reign of George the Third, and under | 


which it finally went out in that of his son (for the 
hoop lasted a yood hundred years in England): and 
even the panniers, we think, were by no means at 
their worst, when they were at their biggest. For 
the philosophy of the matter (to use a fine modern 
phrase) we take to be this. The hoop, like any other 
habiliment, was only ugly inasmuch as it interfered 
with the mind’s idea of the body's shape. It was 
ugly, when it made the hips appear dislocated, the 
body swollen, the gait unnatural; in other words, as 
long as it suggested the idea of some actual deformity, 
and might have been considered as made to suit it. 
But when it was large, and the swell of it hung at a 
proper distance from the person, it became, not an 
habiliment, but an inclosure. The person stood aloof 
from it, and was imagined to do so. The lady, like a 
goddess, was half concealed in a hemisphere; out of 
which the rest of her person rose, like Venus out of 
the billows. When she moved, and the hoop was of 
proper length as well as breadth, she did not walk ;— 
her steps were not visible;—she was borne along; 
she was wafted; came gliding. So issued the 


Wortley Montagues, the Coventrys, and the Harveys, 
out of their sedans; and came radiant with admira- 





tions of beholders, throngh avenues of them at palace 
doors. Thus, poor Marie Antoinette came, during 
the height of her bloom and ascendancy, through 
arrays, on either side, of guards and adorers; and 
swept along with her the eyes and the reformations 
of Mr. Burke. - + Milton likens Dalila full 
dressed to a ship in full sail— 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill'd, and streamers waving. 

But Dalila must have been dressed after Eastern 
fashion, which was rather draped than swelling; 
more turbaned or hooded, than topped with ribbons. 
What would he have said, had he seen his image of 
the ship enlarged and made out after true naval 
fashion, by the swelling hoop, the air-catehing fan, 
the solid, mast-like stomacher, reascending in the 
pillar of the throat, and the “streamers waving in 
the wind,” of ribbons @ la Fontange? Imagine a 
squadron of them—a dozen sail of the line (of beauty) 
—headed by Admiral the Lady Mary, or my Lady 
Hervey, supported by Captains Mrs. Hewet, and 
Mrs. Murray, or Commanders the Demoiselles Bel- 
lenden and Lepell. _ They are all coming up the great 
high roadstead of Kensington’ Gardens, between 
Bayswater and the town; the gentlemen-beholders 
dying by hundreds in ‘their swords and perriwigs, 





looking sequestered spot for | 


who | 


with their hats under their arms; and the ladies 
who have not been to court that day, feeling envious 
| of the slaughter. Their sails are not mere white or 
| brown: they are of all the colours of the rainbow, 
varied with gold and silver; and Pope, who is looking 
from one of the Palace windows with Dr. Mead, sees 
the spirits of his “‘ Rape of the Lock” fillipping the 
jewels in their ears, to make them tremble in the sun. 

We take leave of our author, himself the most 
genial and sympathetic of critics with all good 
wishes and thanks ; and just one little word— 
since we are now delivering ourselves ex cathedri 
—of regret that he has not treated his subject at 
once more freely and more. carefully, retrenching 
| much of the superfluous matter here printed, and 
| adding much that he is more competent to add, 
| and in a more agreeable style than any other 
writer now living. 








| 
| The Agricultural Labourer, viewed in his Moral, In- 
| tellectual, and Physical Conditions. By Martix 
| DoytE. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1855. 
| Martin Doyte ‘is not one of those inquisitive fel- 
| lows who take up statistics with no other view than 
| the gratification of a mere curiosity, and who (as 
Tom Hood says) 

Will ascertain that a working-man 

Wears a pair and a quarter of average breeches. 
His inquisitiveness is of a kindlier and a more useful 
sort; for he is not content with discovering and pro- 
bing evils if he cannot also discover practicable 
remedies. 

The volume before us contains a thorough inquiry 
into the present state of the agricultural labourer, his 
wages, his food, his clothing, his habitation, his moral 
and intellectual state ; the statements made are based 
upon facts very accurately stated and, supported by a 
set of statistical tables drawn up with great clearness. 
Under the head of “ Remedial Considerations” many 
valuablesuggestions are made, especially as regards the 
extension of Infant and National Schools. Friendly 
Societies, Village Reading and Recreation Rooms, 
| The Labourer’s Friend Society, and Cottage Prizes 
| for Merit, are fully discussed. Every one who is at 
| all connected with agricultural labourers, or who has 
| at heart the amelioration of their condition, should 
| carefully peruse this little book. 











The Crimean Enterprise. By Captain GLEIc. 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 1855. 


Tuts gallant officer of the 92nd regiment has made 
himself somewhat conspicuous during the past year 
by some very able letters in the Morning Herald, 
criticising the operations of the Crimean campaign. 
These letters, which originally appeared under the 
signature “‘An Officer who has never seen a Shot 
fired,” are here reprinted into a volume, with plans 
and diagrams attached. Without entering into the 
technical details of Captain Gleig’s observations, we 
may freely concede, what has been already admitted, 
that he displays military knowledge of no common 
order. ‘To-day, however, we can scarcely forbear a 
smile at reading a demonstration of the impossibility 
of taking Sebastopol, without first crushing the 
defending army. 








The War, a Blunder anda Crime. By J. Passmore 
Epwarps. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
By this pamphlet Mr. Passmore Edwards has proved 
himself to be a specious and not untalented advocate 
on the Russian side. It is from his own clients, of 
course, that he must expect to receive his fees and 
praise: ‘the other side” cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected either to admire or agree with him. The argu- 
ment contains nothing but what Messrs. Bright and 
Cobden have dinned into the public ear fifty times; 
with this difference, perhaps, that it is not quite so 

ably urged. 
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The War and the Ministry. By Bruton Lxe. 
London: Hope and Co. 1855. 

ANOTHER added to the already portentous heap of 

pamphlets addressed to the defects in our system of 

warfare and the shortcomings of the ministry. In 

style and argument the present seems neither better 

nor worse than its congeners. 


On the Causes of the Defects existing in our Army, and 
in our Miltary Arrangements. By ALETHEILA. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1855. 

A CRITICISM upon the evils of the army system, cast 

into the shape of a letter to the Editor of the Times. 

Internal evidence shows that it is written by an 

-officer now serving. 











Montague’s Stenegrapiy. London: W. and H.S. 
arr. 

A THIRD edition of this little treatise on short-hand 
-evidences its popularity. The author frankly confesses 
that he has drawn upon other resources than his own. 
‘Condensation is the vital principle of stenography, 
and the author appears to have kept this fully in view. 
The observations in his “directions to learners” are 
sensible and useful. 








Favourite Song Birds: a Description of the Feathered 
Songsters of Great Britain; with an Account of their 
Habits, Haunts, and Characteristic Traits. By H. 
G. Apams. Second Edition. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 1855. 

THE popularity of this useful and pretty little manual 
is amply established by the fact of a second edition. 
Thirty-eight of our warblers are here accurately de- 
scribed; and poetical and other extracts are given 
illustrating their habits. Coloured lithographs of 
twelve of the feathered songsters, are contained in the 
volume, which is quaintly dedicated to Jenny Lind, 
as the “ queen of song.” 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


**Maup” and the War, are, of course, the favou- 
rite topics this month; mingled praise and blame 
being the award of both. Apropos of the latter, it 
will be curious to watch the change of tone in the 
next numbers, when the details of the glorious crown- 
ing crisis of the siege are fully known. 

The Dublin University Magazine takes a kindly 
view of “* Maud,” deelaring it, however, to be a poem 
“which, though it might make the reputation of a 
new poet, will not add anything to the fame of the 
laureate.” An excellent article, founded on the 
second volume of Bunsen’s Egypt, and another on 
Sir David Brewster's ‘‘ Memoir of Sir Isaac Newton ;” 
a sketch of the writings of Gogol, the author of 
“ Dead Souls ;” and a curious disquisition upon the 
‘Mystery of the Beasts,” are among the most inte- 
resting articles in this number. The article upon the 
beasts is a résumé of the conflicting opinions which 
have been expressed as to the actual nature of animal 
existence. The fictions of the classic fabulists, the 
brute-worship of the Egyptians, and the theories of 
modern philosophers, are carefully collected and suc- 
cinetly stated. It is pointed out that Montaigne and 
Pereira were the founders of the opposite opinions 
which now prevail; Pereira denying intelligence or 
even feeling to the animals, and Montaigne conceding 
even souls. Descartes denied intelligence, but ad- 
mitted feeling: animals were, in his opinion, mere 
automatons. Leibnitz, after carefully balancing the 
merits of animals with those of the human species, 
hesitates to give precedence to the latter; but this 
must be taken as the joke of a philosophical hu- 
morist. The writer of the article makes no endeavour 
to solve the problem, but leaves it as “one of those 
mysteries the solution of which is concealed in the 
mind of the Godhead. The unaided intellect of man 
will never pierce it.” 

The Merchants’ Magazine, Statist, and Commercial 
Review contains a searching criticism upon the de- 
merits of the Limited Liability Bill. The writer is of 
opinion that the Bill goes too far, and that, if it had 
confined itself to legalising the French principle of 
companies en commandité, it would have fully met all 
the requirements of the time. He concludes by de- 
claring that he shall watch the progress of companies 
formed under this Bill “with interest, but, at the 
same time, with jealousy.” There is also an interest- 
ing article on ‘“‘ The Opportunities furnished by the 
Gold Discoveries” for bettering the present condition 
of the world. Those who limit their speculations 
upon these remarkable discoveries to dry calculations 
as to the alteration in the relative value of commo- 
dities and the precious metals take a very limited 
view of the question. The results likely to proceed 


from the gold diseoveries (according to the writer of 
this article) are: “ First, the peopling and preparing 
Yemote portions of the earth for receiving the ever- 
increasing mass of human beings; secondly, the 
drawing away the surplus populations from old coun- 
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where barbarism or effete civilisation prevails with 
the members of societies enjoying all the advantages 
of modern civilisation ; and, lastly, by reaction bring- 
ing these different countries themselves into a more 
intimate relation, by which the general civilisation of 
the world will become improved.” 

Bentley's Miscellany contains two articles on the 
war; one of which is a carefully written, and there- 
fore valuable survey of “The Position of the Rus- 
sians in the Field.” Of course there is an article 


upon “ Maud;” which is pronounced to be “a finer | than usually amusing. 
poem than ‘The Princess,’ but not nearly so rich in | butes a poetical account of the amateur theatricals 
fine poetry as ‘In Memoriam.” There is a curious | at Campden House. Beginning at the very beginning, 


but musical piece of poetry in this number, from the 
pen of Edwin Arnold, on the death of a young man 
by drowning. We quote the first verse :— 
Ho! ho!—do ye tempt me so, 
Pale dwellers upon the land? 
Seem I to come for love to your home, 
Skirting the ye'low sand ? 
When I doff my might, and slumber in light, 
Under the summer skies, 
Do ye dream I unfold my azure and gold 
To pleasure your dainty eyes? 
I mind the day when my dancing spray 
Clean over your hills was thrown, 
And my waves evermore lash madly the shore, 
While the great sea seeketh its own. 
Blithely ye play on the edge of my spray, 
And dabble your feet in my fords, 
But little ye think how the ocean's brink 
Is athirst for its mortal lords. 


Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A., contributes an ex- 
cellent article upon the mysteries or religious plays in 
vogue during the middle ages. 

The Kelectic Review opens with a useful summary of 
geological and mineralogical information bearing 
upon the metallic treasures of Great Britain. An 
interesting article upon the erudite Fynes Clinton, 
and his scholarly labours; a review of Professor 
Scholefield’s memoirs; an article upon the primitive 
religions of America (founded upon Professor Muller's 
work); a sketch of religious libertv in Cermany, and 
an ablv written article upon Administrative Reform, 
form the staple of the number. 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine has some pleasant and 
readable articles, among which “Chaucer, Gower, and 
Old England,” “A Saunter near Shorneliffe,” and 
“Only a Woman’s Pamphlet,” are the most notice- 
able. The last is founded, of course, upon Mrs. 


wrongs of her sex in general, and of herself in par- 
ticular. It is written in a brave and sympathetic 
spirit, and is creditable both to the heart and head of 
the writer. Tennyson’s “Mand” is handled in an 
appreciative, but not depreciative spirit. Errors are 
pointed out, but beauties are discovered ; and we fully 
concur with the writer when he says, that the poet 
“has a place in our affections not to be disturbed by 
such an occasional—blunder, we were going to say— 
as Maud.” 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Norton’s excellent and forcible exposition of the | 





Blackwood opens with another contribution from the 
pen which last month communicated some curious 
facts respecting the internal condition of Russia since 
the war. He now presents a much more complete 
picture of the manners and habits of the people—the 
most graphic, indeed, that has yet appeared. But it 
seems to us that we have somewhere read the same 
article, although we cannot clearly recal when or | 
where. Canit beso? ‘ Zaidee” hastens to a con- | 
clusion, and with accumulating interest. The “ Notes 
of Canada” have also closed, much to the reader's 
regret. A severe criticism on Tennvson’s ‘ Maud” 
will, perhaps, serve to chasten the indiscriminate zeal 
of votaries who cannot see a decline patent to all the 
world beside. In this judicious paper we recognise 
the powerful pen of the Editor. 

Hogg's Instructor is full of matter, and instructive 
as usual. An article by Dr. Dobbin on “ Egypt's 
place in Universal History” deserves a careful pe- 
rusal; as also the continuation of the series upon 
the Art Manufactures in the French Exhibition. | 
“The Sorbonne of the Nineteenth Century” gives a 
very good account of the present degraded status of 
that once famous school of theology. 

The Freemasons’ Monthly Magazine is filled with 
matter of the greatest interest to all who belong to 
the craft. ‘ Notes on Antiquarian Research,” 
“Travels by a Freemason,” “ Masonic Curiosities,” 
are among the titles of the principal articles in the 
number, which also contains a complete résumé of 
the masonic intelligence throughout the kingdom 
during the past month. 

The Signs of the Times. This new publication is | 
stated upon the cover to be “ devoted to the revival | 
of religion, and the encouragement of Christian | 
philanthropists ;” and if it faithfully carries out thaf | 
plan it cannot fail to win the esteem and support o 
many. The most important article in the present 
number is one upon the necessity for evangelising | 
England, and the process by which this is to be | 
effected is the foundation of what is called ‘‘ The | 
Christian Union,” which is to be composed of | 
“Christians, irrespective of denomination, who are 
willing to work for the Salvation of the World ;” 
who are to promote ‘Open-air preaching—Cottage 
meetings—the distribution of Tracts, &c.” There 





tries; thirdly, the bringing into contact, un¢er | 
favourable circumstances, the inhabitants of countr'es 


may possibly be some difference of opinion as to the 


| end; but there can be none whatever as to the sin- 
cerity of the promoters. 
The pee: we (an amateur magazine).—This very 
| young-gentlemanlike and young-ladylike publication 
| continues to preserve the even tenor of its way. It 
| is now in the sixth year of its age; and, if its origi- 
| nal contributors have proved faithful to their editor 
| * Thistle,” some of them must by this time have left 
| the greenness of their early youth somewhat in the 
rear. The present number of the Bouquet is more 
“* Maiden’s Blush” contri- 


we learn that— 


The carriage stops, the welcome guest alights, 
A comfortable awning first invites, 


Where gentlemen in livery gild the wall. 


| 
| 
Th: ough which he passes to a spacious hall, 
} 
} 


The plot of “ A Loan of a Lover” is then described : 
And Miss Carew look’d to the very life 
The handsome girl who'd battle to the knife; 
And Sir George Bishopp well sustained his part, 
His dress and acting were (but not too) smart; 
Next Mr. Ashe did certainly conceive, 
And act, too, Peter Spyk with perfect ease. 


Not e’en a London pubdlic could disdain 

Such histrionic taste, such “‘ mise en scéne." 
Even the supper, which wound up the festivities, 
comes in for its share of poetic honour. 

Both Julienne soup and purée de rolaille, 

So hot that they must wait to cool awhile ; 

Two little chickens, cutlets stew'd with peas, 

As well as cd/elettes done & la Soubise. 

Th’ attendance perfect, everything the best, 

Ask and you have, you need not go in quest. 

Little ‘‘ Maiden’s Blush” concludes with a very plain 
hint that this is not the last of Colonel Waugh’s 
suppers which she hopes to eat: 

Thanks for thy princely hospitality, 
Which may advancing seasons still renew. 

Another contributor, “ Fern,” suggests a new form of 
riddle, by describing an “ historic scene,” the key to 
which is to be supplied by the reader. ‘‘The scene 
is a lonely mountain side. Rocky is the steep up 
which the traveller toils,” &c. ‘“ Alone, unattended 
in this solitary place, who is this?” If we may be 
allowed to hazard a guess, we should be tempted to 
reply, Mr. Albert Smith. 

The Amateur is yet in its infancy, and differs some- 
what from the preceding, by using its pages as a sort 
of preparatory school for literature. We would sug- 
gest to its promoters that, although stories and scraps 
of poetry afford a not unpleasant variety when 
mingled with articles of more serious and useful 
import, a publication consisting of these only runs a 
risk of being considered frivolous. 


Autumn. — A moral character is attached to 
autumnal scenes—the leaves falling like our years, the 
flowers fading like our hours, the clouds fleeting like 
our illusions, the light diminishing like our intelli- 
gence, the sun growing colder like our affections, the 
rivers becoming frozen like our lives, all bear secret 
relation to our destinies.— Chateaubriand. 

A Lecenp or Wiycnester Scuoor.— The 
seventh chamber, with the adjoining passage, was the 
ancient school-room, the stone “ books” in the em- 
baved windows still remaining; but it could accommo- 
date scarcely more than ninety boys. In one corner 
of it, on the western wall, is a red right hand. The 
boyish tradition was, that it was a memorial of times 
gone by, when two scholars, brothers, slept there, 
over whom a savage prefect exercised a cruel severity, 
until one night the elder brother, goaded to madness, 
determined upon the death of the oppressor, and, 
armed with a dagger, struck it thrice, strong and 
fierce, into the unconscious sleeper’s breast. A cry 
was made, and, as the burning faggot threw a lurid 
light upon the bed, the agonised murderer beheld the 
livid features of his own dead brother, who had been 
compelled to change his sleeping place with his op- 
pressor. So ran the story; but the memorial is, pro- 
bably, of some baronet, a former scholar; but there 
it is now, a blood-red hand.— Walleott’s Winchester 
College. 

Tue Frencu PEASANT AND THE TELEGRAPH.— 
The Paris correspondent of the Morning Advertiser 
states that a brave Voltigeur “of the Imperial Guard, 
who had escaped with a whole skin ” from the fields 
of Alma and Inkermann, lately wrote to his father, a 
rude ignorant peasant in Alsace, to beg him to send 
him a pair of strong shoes and a five-frane piece. The 
peasant procured the shoes, and, not knowing how to 
transmit them, bethought him that he would hang 
them on the telegraphic wires, feeling sure that, as 
they could “waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,” 


| they would easily waft a pair of shoes to Sebastopol. 


And there he left them, the five-frane piece inside. 
A mason, returning homewards, seeing the shoes 
dangling to the wires, found that they fitted him, and 
carried them off, leaving his old shoes in their place— 
considering that a fair exchange is no robbery. In 
the evening the peasant came forth to see how the 
wires had acquitted themselves, aud was astounded at 
the rapidity of their transmission of shoes and busi- 


| ness. ‘ My poor boy has not only received the shoes 


efficacy of these means for working out the proposed | I sent him, but has already returned his old ones.” 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Cir Dutch export butter, cheese, lean kine, and 
iterature. The latter fact may not be generally 
wn; but itis true nevertheless. The litera- 





ture of Holland is not quite so potent as Schiedam, | 
r is it ever quite so thin as small beer. It is, as | 





a whole, very respectable. The divines publish 
nany good sermons and theological treatises, 
distinguished by orthodoxy, sound learning, and 
a wholesome horror of the Pope. The historian. 
f rather heavy, endeavours to be accurate. The 
poets do their best with their clumsy syllables. 
Van Lennep really makes the Dutch melodious. 
Hondrik Conscience tells a good tale. The philo- 
sophers are very grave, and seldom tainted with 
the sin of Iegelianism. The country produces 
humourists too. 
iarks of originality. It is very sedate and slow 
in its movements. It never jolts the reader, and, 
what is singular, Dutch jokes do not provoke the 
risible muscles until about a week after date. 
‘Then certainly we get a good laugh, and wonder 
at our own dulness. We have been looking over 
some piles of Dutch periodicals to learn what is 
going on behind the dykes. First we have De 
Gids (The Guide”), a most respectable-looking 
magazine, edited by Van Gilse, Heemskerk, Pot- 
gieter, Schimmel, Zimmerman, and other names 
of note. Theology and ecclesiastical history 
occupy many of its pages. General history and 
literature are not forgotten, and we are of course 
flattered to find that some of our own best 
writers are not forgotten. We have encountered, 
among other articles, an excellent notice of 
Macaulay’s “ History of England.” Much useful 
information on the geography and natural pro- 
ductions of the Dutch colonies is also to be found 
in De Gids. Next we have De Recensent (“The 
Critic”), whose name indicates its province. The 
editors are Nepveu and Schneller. Here also 
theology occupies a large ‘share of attention, and 
here also our English authors are made the sub- 

of intelligent criticism. English literature, 

i od, stands in high favour in Holland. Swedish 

1 German literature is duly noticed, and 
respectable verses appear in every number. We 
are left impressed with the belief that the modern 
Dutchman is quite up to the mark in polite 
literature. Lastly, for the present, we must 
quote the title of a periodical of long standing— 
Vaderlandsche Letteroefeningen (“ Exercises in 
National Literature ”). This work is also devoted 
to criticism, and to light literature. We have 
short tales and verses also—the former interesting, 
the latter savouring too much of the English 
school. Some of the first names in Dutch litera- 
ture contribute to this periodical. It was 
formerly the medium of communication between 
grave Dutch professors and the public. We are 
rather struck with the amount of translations 
from the English in the Dutch book-lists ; our 
novelists especially have no reason to complain 
that they are not known out of their own country. 
Dickens and Thackeray are as familiar to the 
worthy burghers of Amsterdam, Leyden, Dort, 
and Gouda, as to readers in London and Brighton. 
James even is known to boors and burgomasters; 
and sedate vrouws even are acquainted with 
Jonathan Wild, Eugene Aram, and John Shep- 
pard. 

Flendrik Conscience—his new tale, Het geluk: van 
ryk te 2yn (“The luck of being rich”) ‘does not 
altogether please our French friends. Hendrik 
is too broad to please them. He writes as 
Teniers painted, and puts too much tobacco and 
strong beer into his pictures. We welcome, how- 
ever, native produce and stubborn originality 
The chimney-sweep of Antwerp is certainly 
unfitted to appear in a Paris salon. He has not 
yet acquired the habit of using soap and water 
liberally. Mynheer Smet on a sudden gets rich 
and as suddenly gets poor. Young Smet, who is 
not carried off his feet by the prosperity of his 
family, remains true to his Kittie, a poor girl, 
who earns her bread by hard work, very much to 
the vexation of his parents. He ultimately 
becomes the saviour of his parents, who other- 
wise would have perished through their extra- 
vagance, 

The magazines fall in our way rather this 
month. A most useful one is the Bulletin de la 


Société de Géographie, which in its last number 
introduces us to the Araucanians, 


Araucania is 


Dutch humour has its peculiar | 








| avast independent territory of South America, | 
Pacific | 


situated between the Andes and the 
Ocean, and extending south to the Gulph of EI- 
Anend. No aboriginal race in America, we are 
informed, has so boldly and successfully resisted 
Europeans as the Araucanians, who are still in- 
dependent of the Chileans, though the latter 
claim the nominal sovereignty of their country. 
They are chiefly employed in raising live stock, 
but have some manufactures, and possessed 
| various useful arts before their intercourse with 
the Spaniards. M. Delaporte, director of the 
National School cf Agriculture of Santiago, re- 
ports a visit he made to these people, from which 
we borrow an extract or two. ‘The traveller ar- 
rivedinthe provinceof Arauco about the time when 
the Indians were to hold a junta, or parliament. 
The place of meeting is called the Island of Ber- 
gara, a territory inclosed by the rivers Biobio, 
Bergara, and the Cordillera. The Cacique Manil, 
a man of great name aid authority, was to act as 
president. 

Accompanied by a servant and a mule, charged 
with a travelling-bed, I departed from Santa-Fé 
towards noon. I crossed the Biobio in a punt; then, 
once in the isle of Bergara, spite of a violent wind 
which raised clouds of sand, I rapidly approached 
Negrete, a frontier station, occupied by twenty-five 
troopers. There I joined a missionary of Nacimiento, 
who was also going to the junta, and who, ae 
convoked to it on a similar occasion, had obligingly 
given me a meeting to make the journey together— 
an offer which I eagerly accepted, knowing how 
much the priests are respected by the Indians, and 
certain of having in hima good guide and a sure 
protector in case of need. From Negrete we pro- 
ceeded to Malven, a more advanced point, occupied 
by the missionaries. A miserable mud cabin—such is 
the dwelling-place of this apostle of the Christian 
faith. A more comfortable one is interdicted to him 
by the Indians, who fear, with reason, that a tiled 
roof would only be the index of a fixed establishment 
and of anencroachmentontheirterritory. Itis sufficient 
to say that the sojourn of the missionary at Malven isa 
pure concession of the cacique whose tribe occupies this 
part, and who can dismiss him at pleasure. The 
Indians, however, have an interest in protecting him, 
for they resort in crowds to his hut for medicines, 
which consist in native herbs and common drugs. . . 
Often behind some patch of ground we perceived a 
thicket of trees, an Indian settlement; then, in the 
open country, cattle in good cundition, kept by native 
children; but we met with no cultivated land, and 
when we had passed the Spanish frontiers we saw 
corn nowhere. We followed a course parallel to the 
Cordillera: arrived at a certain point we perceived, at 
once and distinctly, the two finest volcanoes of the 
Chili chain, those of Antuco and Sillarica; the latter, 
now nearly extinct, is distant from the former about 
fifty or sixty leagues, and it is seen from its summit 
to its base on account of its isolated position. It 
presents to the eye the aspect of an extremely elevated 
cone terminating in a peak, and always covered with 
snow. ‘The voleano of Antuco, the last terrible erup- 
tion of which happened two years ago, shows only its 
summit in the distance, the base being concealed by 
the first range of mountains, which for the most part 
have issued from its entrails. 

In the neighourhood of the junta the traveller 
and his party were met by couriers from the 
caciques. 

The caciques had no doubt perceived us, for imme- 
diately two men detached themselves from the body 
of horsemen, by superior order, and arrived rapidly 
towards us, brandishing their sabres. We halted to 
receive their message, which was delivered to us 
through an interpreter. They came to receive us 
officially, and, after the usual salutations, they asked 
us respecting the composition of our troops, and of the 
state of affairs among the Ouincas (Spaniards). The 
result was aconversation which I give in the follow- 
ing words :—“ Anything new beyond the Biobio? Is 
all quiet among you?” “ Perfectly tranquil; nothing 
new. Everything is calm.”—‘t And there are no 
strangers among you? These are friends or neigh- 
bours who accompany you?” ‘Yes, one caballero 
excepted.”—‘* And who is he? Where does he come 
from?” ‘From Santiago. He has come to see the 
junta and salute Manil. He isa friend.” It was 1 
they were talking of. 

The traveller had to conceal the fact that he 
had come from beyond the seas, to avoid the 
jealousy of the Araucanians. A grand cavalry 
entertainment was given to the new-comers, more 
noisy than pleasant. This ceremony, which un- 
seated several riders, we pass over, that we may 
| give M. Delaporte’s sketch of his Indian acquain- 

tances. 
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The costumes of the Indians were the most varied 
old peaked hats were to be seen, antiquated beavers, 
shakos the worse for wear, or simply coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, were fastened, with a string, round the 
head. Some had old blue frocks with yellow buttons, 
some white blouses. There were jackets of every 
colour, ponchos, and tattered blankets attached to the 
shoulders and fluttering in the wind. Some had 
trowsers ; some gaiters; boots and shoes were rare. 
Others had the legs encased in sheep-skin, resembling 
in appearance the antique stockings worn by our 
cavalicrs at the tournay. The greater number were 
bare-legged and bare-footed, spurred or unspurred. 
The whole of this ragged regiment, of aspect truly 
savage, passed and repassed before our eyes with 
rapility, and my examination was made with 
pain, blinded as I nearly was with clouds of 
dust. 


Such the cavaliers; now for the dames and 
demoisclles who were present at the junta. 


My female neighbours were decked out in their 
richest ornaments, consisting nearly entirely of pearls 
of every colour, and copper thimbles. The more 
coquettish had the head covered with a tissue of 
coloured pearls, falling behind the nape in two parts, 
in the form of bands, which entirely covered the long 
tresses of hair, which were tastefully plaited and 
tied at the extremities with bows, and adorned with 
thimbles. The wrists and ancles were equally adorned 
with bracelets of pearls. In fine, the nails were 
painted red, and various parts of the figure were 
marked in the same manner. In most cases the 
cheek-bones, very prominent, were covered with a 
very intense red. I saw an Indian girl, however, 
whose forehead was half blue, half red; the eye- 
lashes blue, the eye-brows red—she was the belle of the 
assembly. Most of the ladies had also ear-rings of silver 
or some other metal, in the shape of a crescent, and 
all of immense size. Their features resemble those of 
the men, but are still more pronounced ; they are of 
short growth, long-waisted, short-legged, and, 
generally, very ugly. . . . What nursing they 
had from their mothers may be seen by their de- 
formity. Their cradle is worth describing. Fancy 
to yonrself a thick plank upon which the infant is 
atretched on its back, its feet resting against a large 
rim, and tied down and consolidated upon this plank 
with thongs of leather and bands of wool. The top 
of this cradle is furnished with eyes, by means of 
which the Indian mother attaches the whole to her 
back and has her arms at liberty. To rock her babe 
to sleep she places this board on the ground, and gives 
it a to-and-fro motion. 


But we must now leave the heroes and belles 
of Araucania, and take a flight into another land 
of lofty mountains and original habits—even into 
Switzerland. We like to come across tales illus- 
trative of village manners, village faith and su- 
perstitions, along with village love and village 
romance. Herr Hartmann has placed tempta- 
tion in our way, in the form of a little work 
which he entitles Ailtabend-Geschichtea—tales 
from the Jura province. Kiltabend is derived 
from the old German word “ Kilten,” which 
means sitting by candle or lamp-light. A “ Kilt 
evening” is one of the long nights in autumn or 
winter when “neighbours neighbours meet” to 
while away an hour in telling tales, or in plea- 
sant chit-chat. Perhaps with innocent gossip 
there is now and then mingled a little village 
scandal. It is then, however, that we hear of 
the loves and fates of Seppli and Dursli, and 
Liseli and Babeli, and of others with pretty di- 
minutives, milkmaids and shepherdesses ; and of 
others, ruddy young fellows with fair hair and 
stout limbs, bold chamois-hunters or seductive 
farm-servants and goat-herds. Here comes first a 
tale about Liseli, or Lizzie. She is the only 
daughter of Joggi, and his heiress. Joggiis a 
well-to-do bauer, with a well-stocked farmstead 
and a spotless pedigree. He is a great man in 
his locality. Liseli goes to town on a visit to 
her aunt Limmli, who has a_ son Fritz, who 
naturally enough falls in love with his cousin 
Liseli; and the aunt, well pleased to find things. 
take this turn, repairs to her brother Joggi to 
diplomatise and make a match. Aunt Limmli 
returns a disappointed and angry plenipotentiary. 
Joggi means higher things for his daughter than 
nephew Fritz; he intends that she shall be the 
wife of the rich old justice of Haberberg, to 
which arrangement Liseli has a decided objection. 
There comes upon the stage one Seppli, a hand- 
some young lad, who engages himself as farm- 
servant to Joggi, with whom he soon becomes 
a favourite. Somehow he becomes Liseli’s 
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favourite also. They have to work together in 
the fields, and love springs up between them 
as naturally as do naughty tares among wheat. It 
was grand holiday, and there was much merry- 
making at harvest-home, when Joggi’s master- 
maid (meister-magd) Lungi discovered the 
secret of the lovers. She had an eye upon Seppli 


for herself, and in a fit of jealousy denounced | 


him to Joggi. Joggi, indignant, gave Seppli his 
dismissal. 
sume to the hand of the daughter of a wealthy 
bauer? It was not to be thought of. Next day, 
came the aunt again, to sue for her son Fritz. 
He had now, she said, learned something of 
farming. Joggi adhered to his former decision ; 
he would have nothing to say to Fritz as a son- 
in-law. Seppli now stepped in, and was presented 
to Joggi as Fritz by the aunt. Fritz and Seppli 
were in fact identical, and Seppli had approved 
himself agood servant. The old farmer took eight 
days to think of the matter, and at the end of that 
term Fritz, alias Seppli, and pretty little Liseli 
were made a happy couple. How little there 
goes to make a large life! After this follows a 
tale of mine host Blamperhaus of the Thistle. 
Landlords have always been fair game, and in 
the Jura there is no exception to the rule. The 
story—Der Erdipfel-teufel (“« The Potato-devil”) 
has amoral to it. A day-labourer, a drunken lout, 
who had brought his wife and family into the 
greatest misery by his dissolute habits, bargains 
away at last to a distiller the produce cf his 
potato-field, which his wife had alone cultivated, 
and on which her whole hopesforthe winter were 
placed, for a few pints of brandy. The distiller 
is set forth as a proper Mephistopheles. The 
next morning after this said bargain, when 
the poor woman hastened to her potato field, 


she found all the leaves and haulms black and | 


withered. 


But not only in the poor hut was there grief and 
lamentation. Up and down the country there were 
a thousand voices of woe. Up and down the country 


: 
a curse broke out over night on the bread of the poor | 


—the potato. Up and down the country the potato 
fields were black, and a noisome pestilence lay over | 
them. It was everywhere said, where the potatoes 


How dared he, a humble swain, pre- | 
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were black, that there the distiller had passed, and | Die Schuld der Templer, &c. (The Crime of the Templars). 
! 


cast his poisonous glance upon them. And where | 
the disease was the worst, there it is said the distiller | 


stopped while he made his infernal bargain. 

Another tale in the collection is called “Dursli | 
the Emigrant,” who went out to the New World | 
to seek his fortune, and meets with strange and | 
ludicrous adventures. His wanderings have a | 
happy issue, and he returns at length to his | 
native land, with means sufficient to make his 
mother and his Babeli happy. ‘There is, further, 
atale of one Annie—“ Aenneliof Siebenthal”—who 
disdained the love of a swain of low estate, and 
favoured the addresses of a pale-faced baron. 
Pride, of course, has a fall. “ Peterli”—the lost 
son—is a narrative full of humour; but really, | 
indulgent reader, purchase the book itself with 
all its engravings, and judge of its merits for 
yourself. 

A work which will please many of the new 
school of ethnologists in America, and which 
throws down the gauntlet to those of Germany, 
is from the pen of Ernes Redan—ZHistoire et sys- 
teme comparé des langues sémitiques. ‘The author 
will have it that the Semitic languages are alto- 
gether distinct from the Indo-Germanic, and we 
think with reason. We cannot enter upon a 
purely philological question; but the work of 
M. Renan deserves the attention of all who take 
interest in such researches. He quietly exposes 
the German conceit of superior scholarship to all 
Europe besides. We should exhibit our conceit, 
however, in venturing to dispose of a book of five 
hundred pages in a few lines. The subject is 
interesting ; and M. Renan, if he has not always 
right on his side, writes with great clearness. 
His work has been printed by the authority of 
the French Emperor at the imperial press. ‘The 
title-page bears the proud words: “ Ouvrage 
conronné par l'Institut.” So far it has high | 
sanction. 


The journals mention the death of Karl Adol- 
phus Menzel, the German historian, at Breslau 
He was born in Lower Silesia in 1784. He 
studied at Halle, and was made Professor of His- 
tory in one of the gymnasiums of Breslau, in 
1809. He published, at Breslau, a_ history 
of Silesia and a history of the Germans, in four 
volumes. Altogether he occupied a high place 
in German literature. 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Sept. 12. 
Attempt on the Emperor—Curious statistics of the late | 
Royal visit to France—Lamartine— Viscountess d’ Ar- 
lincourt. 
AM not about to inflict upon you any of the thou- 
sand and one accounts of the attempts on the Em- 
peror’s life by the half-witted assassin Bellemare. 
One of the best modes of treating such offencers is 
suggested by the Sun newspaper, to wit, a good | 
flogging, like that inflicted in England some years | 
since on one of the scoundrels who fired upon her | 
Majesty while passing through Hyde Park. A few 
months on the treadmill, and a good horsewhipping 
quietly administered by the hands of the jailer, would 
do more to take down the inflated heroics of these 
miserable boobies than a public trial and execution ; 
which, unenviable as they are to sane minds, in 
certain phases of mental disease, are not, strange 
as it may appear, without a certain attrac- | 
tion, as giving a something of importance to 
beings in themselves utterly insignificant. The inci- 
dent gave rise to much enthusiasm on the part of 
the public; but this unhappily does not prevent a 
repetition of the attempt, or remove the danger of its | 
success. 

The news from the East has given rise to much | 
public triumph in Paris, but also to much anxiety ; for | 
there are few French families who have not some | 
member in the ranks of the army in the Crimea ; and 
from what is already known, the losses are undoubt- 
edly dreadful. Paris is at length beginning to be 
once more itself, after the excitement of her Majesty's 
visit; the effects of which were, however, much longer 
visible than could have been expected, for the many | 


— 


L’Abbé | 


Celestino Cavedoni. | 


&¢. (An introduction to the Pro- 
| earnings are not above half those of a Londoner, 
| have an air of cleanliness, and even independence, 





| hundreds desirous to return to Italy and other parts 
| out of France found the bei ‘is in every steamer occu- 
pied for many weeks to come. The hotels, restaurants, 
and shopkeepers, who calculated so largely on the 
Exhibition, but who were so eutirely disappointed in 
the early results, have ample reason to thank the 
Queen of England for her timely visit, which went 
far to set all right with them, and in some cases fully 
to realise their utmost hopes of profit. As the period 
of the roval visit approached, the increase of the popu- 
lation became visible in the streets and public walks 
j} almost hour by hour as the time of her Majesty's 
Visit approached. 

Some curious statistics are given on the subject ef 
the number of people attracted to Paris; from the 
morning of Her Majesty’s arrival to the night of the 
day of her departure, the augmentation was immense. 
By the returns of the passport office, the number of 
strangers in the capital during the royal sojourn 
amounted to 741,374. These are independent of 
arrivals from the provinces, not requiring passports. 
The expenditure of such a mass must have been highly 
profitable to many classes; the jewellers of Taris for 
instance, it is stated, sold more during that week 
than during the whole of the year 1854. Dealers in 

silks, velvets, and everything connected with the 
female toilet, are also described as immense gainers. 
| It is roughly calculated that, striking an average 
between the profuse and economical among the three 
quarters of a million of visitors, that they did not 
expend less than twenty-five francs a day (one pound 
sterling) per head, which in the ten, days of Iler 
| Majesty’s stay would give a total of above six millions 
sterling. 
Many anecdotes 


of the observations, both of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, are of course on record. 
The first which is said to have struck them with 
| great surprise, was the entire absence of anything 
like misery or dirt among the working part of the 
population. There is, indeed, room for surprise in 
| this, But the reason is, that a man can furni:h 
himself with an entire suit for little more than 
ten franes, in which he looks clean and respec- 
table, and like what he is—a working man. He 
buys a blouse of blue or grey for two frances and a 
haif; pantaloons for about the same; a casquette, 
shirt, &e., in the same proportion. I am, of course, 
taking the cheapest rates; for something more they 
| may be had of better quality; but the result of this 
cheap costume is, that the labouring classes, whose 


which their friends on the banks of the Thames might 
envy. 

Some of the Paris wags have added to the list of 
what the royal guests saw in Paris, what they did not 
see, but ought to have seen. At the Exhibition 
foreign artists and manufacturers complain that their 
productions were kept as much as possible out of 
sight, while those of France were eap/loite’d with the 
most persevering assiduity. Of the drama, instead of 
Moliére, Regnard, of ancient day, or even Scribe, to 
come down to the best of our later day, they repre- 
sented at St. Cloud a paltry piece of Alexandre 
Dumas, “ Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr,” one of his 
very worst comedies, and that is not saying a little— 
though he has his own merits in other ways. Then 
there was Bouffé and Arnal left out of sight, and, 


| above all, Mme. Ristori of the Italian troupe 
whose talents have been the town talk of all 
Paris for the last three months. These and a 


hundred other charming things the Charivari declares 


| were visible to every one of the three-quarters of a 
| million of visitors in town, except the Queen and 


Royal Consort, who, to their own terrible discomfort, 
could go nowhere without the inconvenience of a 
court mob at their heels. The inveterate joker goes 
on to invite her Majesty to take a run over to Paris 
with the Prince in the course of the coming winter, 
to hire private lodgings in the name of Jonsieur et 
Madame Albert, and a remise by the day. Our 
facetious friend assures them that they will tind in a 
quiet dinner at the 7rois Freres, a stroll on the Boule- 
vards with a tasse de café under the shade of the trees 
afterwards, and visits to the shops and theatres, a far 
more enjoyable manner of seeing Paris than they 


| could possibly have found their late trip, the unin- 


terrupted pubiucity of which must have made them 


| sometimes sigh for the silent glens of Balmoral. To 


conclude this subject, however, which is extending 
rather unduly, I may assure you that the royal pair 
promised the Emperor almost publicly that their visit 
should be repeated. 

Lord Cowley and the English Exhibition jurors do 
not pull well together. They think he should be 


| somewhat more attentive to them, and so write to the 


papers, which is not in the least agreeable to his 
Excellency. His Lordship has found a defender in 
the Times, who is thought here to be a person con- 
nected in some way with the Embassy—not thi 
regular man, but an occasional hand who hopes.— 
What is it Byron says of another professional ? 
‘Surgeon's assistant hoping to be surgeon.”—The 
Commission, questionless, contains some men of 
genuine merit and high reputation, which do not 
always go together, but some of them, it must be con- 
fessed, are terrible bores. They are extremely well 
treated by the Commission of the Exhibition, who 
have grown into immense popularity from the fact of 
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their giving dinners regularly every week to the prin- 
cipal men of science and members of societies, dis- 
patched by foreign governments to examine special 
departments of the Exhibition. Their dinners, it 
must be admitted, are organised in a manner infinitely 
superior to their arrangements for the Exposition. 

Madame la Comtesse d’Arlincourt, well known in 
Paris for two things—her immense wealth, and the 
inflexibility of her ultra-Legitimist principles—has 
had her name lately brought before the town in a not 
over enviable way. An old connection of the Legiti- 
mist press named Remy, having fallen into distress, a 
subscription on his behalf was opened at the bureau 
of the Figaro, which I believe was tolerably success- 
ful. After very considerable delay, and just as the 
lists were about to be closed, Mme. la Comtesse sent 
an announcement to the editor, that she would for- 
ward a subscription of fifteen francs to her distressed 
co-religionist in politics, if the editor would first send 
her the paper in which her subscription of fifteen 
francs was announced. The director, taking umbrage 
at this singular precaution, replied in his journal, 
thanked her highly for her truly liberal offer, 
lamented that the list had been closed before her 
Ladyship had been able to make up her mind as to 
the extent of her charity, and he was consequently 
deprived of the honour of conveying her extremely 
munificent benefaction to its object. That object, 
he reminded her, had been a friend and colleague 
of her Ladyship when she was in the habit of writing 
for the Mode—a violent little paper remarkable 
for the spite and scurrility of its attacks upon the late 
Louis Philippe and his family—~and he sarcastically 
complimented her on the noble subscription she, a 
snillionaire, intended to make to an unfortunate writer 
who had fought at her side in the defence of a cause 
to which her liberality did so much honour. This 
incident has made some little stir, from the respecta- 
bility of the character of the man who was the object 
of relief, as for the spirit of parsimony displayed 
by the Countess. The name will recall that of an 
author long since forgotten, though he has written a 
great number of works, the Comte d’Arlincourt. One 
of them, ‘ Le Solitaire,” was translated and published 
in English many years ago. The ancient litéerateur 
is in fact her husband, having, some time since, had 
the good fortune to captivate the affections of the 
wealthy widow who now shares his title. 

M. de Lamartine is laboriously persevering in his 
literary suicide, being aided and abetted by news- 
paper proprietors, whose tempting offers to supply 
them with feuilletons he has not the courage to reject. 
He has, in consequence, accomplished—unconsciously, 
let us hope—the greatest sacrifice a man of his status 
in the republic of letters can make—that of his repu- 
tation. He was a poet, idolised almost by a certain 
class of readers; he is transforming himself into a 
machine « feuilleton, competing with the Sues and the 
Dumases on their own ground, and remaining im- 
measurably below them in point of interest, and even 
in point of style. It is given to very few men to 
excel both in verse and prose, and of these M. de 
Lamartine is not one. He is now publishing in the 
feuilleton of La Presse an ‘“ Histoire de César,” which, 
on its first announcement, excited much curiosity, 
and which the friends of the author promised would 
create a sensation. It has done so—but not in the 


sense they and the public could have desired. It | 


was imagined that, from the fact of the writer having 
himself tasted of the sweets and bitterness of power, 
he possessed an additional qualitication to become 
the biographer of the great Roman. It was hoped 
that the analogy of the death-blow to liberty in 
Rome would suggest a comparison with the death- 
blow to liberty in Paris. All these hopes have been 
most signally disappointed. The first chapters of the 
book were not bad, and gave promise that something 
better was to follow. But, alas! after a very indif- 
ferent translation of Sallust’s Catiline, he follows 
Cesar into Gaul, and paraphrases his commentaries 
in a style which forms the most startling contrast 
with the terse, clear, simple prose of the Roman 
warrior, This is very sad. Noblesse oblige, as M. de 
Lamartine should remember; and after having been 
one of the chief instruments of a literary and poetical 
revolution, self-respect should prevent his becoming 
a scribbler at so much a page. 








AMERICA. 


Female Life among the Mormons : 
many years’ Personal Experience. 
of a Mormon Elder, recently from Utah. 
York: J.C. Derby. 1855. 

WE confess that this book has gre 


book itself, will furnish our readers with the best 
means of judging for themselves. 


of “the borders of the Skaneateles Lake, in the 
state of New York.” Attacked by “slanderous 
reports,” at an early age, she resolved to leave 
home and visit some friends in Albany. In the 
stage-coach she meets with a middle-aged gentle- 
man, “of rather handsome features and prepos- 
sessing appearance,” whose name was Ward, and 
who turned out to be a Mormon. This worthy 
appears to have mesmerised her : “ His presence 
seemed an irresistible fascination. His glittering 
eyes were fixed on mine ; his breath fanned my 
cheek ; I felt bewildered and intoxicated.” 
Whether it was mesmerism or intoxication does 
not appear ; but she finds herself at a roadside 
inn, in company with Ward, the stage-coach 
having pursued its journey without them. This 
was a very pretty position for an unprotected 
female ; but Ward was no common seducer. The 
inn turned out to be in a town where, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, Mormon friends of Ward's 
were located, and where a meeting was to be 
held that very night, at the house of a Mrs. 
Bradish, a leading personage among the Mor- 
mons. Ward loses no time in presenting his 
travelling ingenve to Mrs. Bradish—who is the 
heroine of the book—a perfect Amazon. The 
Mormon meeting was to see Joe Smith restore a 
dead girl to life. Here is the scene :-— 


Side by side with Mr. Ward, at the farther end of 
the room, stood a tall, elegant looking man, with 
dark piercing eyes, and features which, if not hand- 
some, were imposing. The door slowly 


was the body of a young and beautiful female, clad 
in the white habiliments of death, and looking—oh! 
how ghastly and ghostly—in the dim obscurity o 
the uncertain light. The limbs were stiff and rigid, 
the eyes and mouth partially open, and the whole 
aspect of the countenance that of death. The bearers 
stretched her on the desk. [Ceremonies and hymns 
follow.] Smith, meanwhile, stood beside the appa- 
rently dead body. He pressed and stroked the head, 
| breathed into the mouth, and rubbed the frigid limbs, 

saying in a deep, low tone, “ Live thou again, young 
| woman. Let sight return to these eyes, now sightless, 
| and strength to these limbs, now nerveless. Let 
| life and vigour and animation inspire this wasted 
| frame.” Presently there was a slight movement of 
the muscles, the eyes opened and shut, the arms were 
| flung out, and then brought together again; and at 
last the body sat up. 


After the specimen of Mt. Ward’s skill in 
| mesmerism it is not difficult to discover the key 
| to this imposture. During the meeting the house 
| is broken into by an infuriated mob, and Smith 
| illustrates his omnipotence by taking to his heels 
| in a most unprophetical fashion. Mrs. Bradish, 

however, is not so easily daunted. 

| “ The first one who lays the weight of his finger 
on me is a dead man,” said Mrs. Bradish.—“‘ Show 
| fight, eh! but we ain’t afraid of petticoats. On to 
| her, boys.”—They rushed upon her; two pistols ex- 
| ploded the same instant. ‘Two of the villains reeled 
| and fell groaning; two more received the weapons 
| themselves, hurled by her hand with deadly effect ; 
the others drew back, for she stood calm, yet terrible, 
with suppressed passion, and brandishing a long 
glittering knife. One of the more resolute 
advanced towards her, and received a desperate wound 
in the shoulder. The whole party seemed satisfied 
with this, and, gathering up their wounded com- 
| panions, beat a hasty retreat. 





Oddly enough,although this extraordinary scene 
is stated to have been acted in one of the most 
civilised States of the Union, the officers of justice 
| did not interfere, either at the time or subse- 
| quently. Soon after this, the travelling lady, 
| having tasted the lotos-fruit of Mormonism, seems 
| tohave abandoned all thoughts of returning home, 
| marries Ward, and joins the great Mormon 

Exodus towards the Far West. 


The writer states of herself that she is a native | 


opened, and two men entered. bearing a corpse. It | 


(Serr. 15, 
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We moved on slowly; then a low like 
that of some night-bird, echoed Rae Roa It 
was a preconcerted signal, and every waggon came 
‘to a halt. Five minutes probably elapsed—five 
| minutes of breathless suspense—when the curtains 
of our waggon were suddenly lifted and a woman 
thrust in. I could not see her face; but heard the 
Tustle of her dress, and the sound of her weeping. 

This proved to be a married woman ; and her 
husband raised the eountry to stop the Mormons, 
and search the waggons for his wife. But Mrs. 
Bradish had a plan for even this. Taking Mrs. 
Conk (the absconding wife) behind her on horse- 
back, she rode across country, and rejoined the 
caravan several miles ahead. Meantime the 
waggons had been searched, and of course no 
Mrs. Cook was forthcoming. On another occa- 
sion this plan did not succeed. A kidnapped 
girl was recaptured by her friends, and Mrs. 
Bradish received a pistol-shot in the arm. This 
Mrs. Bradish styled herself the Deborah of. the 
Mormons. 

As the journey proceeded the feeling of the 
country grew fiercer and more intense. A body 
of men calling themselves “ Regulators,” and who 
seem to have been the self-appointed executive 
of Mr. Justice Lynch, paid them several visits. 

We saw lights in the distance, and heard strange 
and horrid outcries, mingled with oaths and blasphe- 
mies and fiendish laughter. Approaching near, we 
saw that Smith and Hyde were both prisoners. . . 
“Take 'em to the woods,” said one. ‘“‘No! No! 
Let these ladies see their Prophet transformed into 
an ostrich,” cries another. —‘‘Mercy! mercy!” 
shrieked Hyde, as he saw one approaching with a 
kettle of tar. Mrs. Bradish could no longer control 
her anger. She held her pistol with a nervous grasp ; 
the next moment it exploded, and the ball pierced 
the brain of the man with the kettle of tar. He 
reeled and fell with a groan, saturating himself with 
the pitch compound. The Regulators were astounded. 

Yet Mrs. Bradish escapes unhurt, and the 
| police seem to have taken no notice of this 
| “homicide with extenuating circumstances.” 
| About this time Smith was cast into prison, and 
| during an attempt to rescue him met the death 
| he so justly merited, at the hands of a Mr. Clarke, 
whose wife he had succeeded in seducing. 
| ‘This is for my wife, my poor, forsaken Laura,” 
| said Clarke, as he raised the gleaming tube of death 
| to hiseye. Itexploded, I heard a wild and piercing 
| screech, and saw Smith fall from the horse. Then 
| wasn’t there a hurrah; and we rushed up to seize the 
| woman; but, heavens! she fought like a panther 
| [Mrs. Bradish again], drove the horse right over us, 
| before we could seize the bits, and got away. 

All former accounts of Joe Smith’s death that 
| we have seen concur in stating that he was killed 
in a room inside the gaol. However, there can be 
'no doubt that killed he was in some such a 
| manner, and that the Mormons were driven out 
of the country, with the execrations of the people 
at their heels, and a threat of utter extermination 
if ever they showed their faces there again. 

“Tt would be impossible,” writes the Wife of a 
Mormon Elder, “ to describe the grief, the horror, 
| and consternation of the Mormons, when the 
death of the leader became fully known. Many 
of them were ready to take up the lamentation 
of the bereaved Mussulman: ‘ He cannot be dead 
—our Prophet, our leader, and intercessor with 
God!’ Others concluded that he might be dead, 
but would rise again; and others again wept 
and moaned and lamented as if their hearts 
were broken.” Brigham Young (in this book 
mysteriously introduced as B Y——, for 
| some reason which we cannot fathom) was elected 
| leader, in spite of the rivalry of one White, whom 
| the writer admits to be “much the ablest and 
| best man.” 

This White, said Y——g, speaking of his rival, is 
a prophet of the Devil instead of the Lord, An angel 
opened my eyes to behold him as he actually was. 
| He had an unclean spirit, like a frog in his mouth, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Fourteen entire families and a large number | that gave him power to speak lying wonders. But I 


Wives abandoned their 


| forsook their wives for the same purpose; those 


us; and the more we examine it, the less are we | shape; those who had none had no trouble about 


able to get to the bottom of the mystery. Is it | the matter. 


a novel, or a veracious narrative? 


tallies so exactly with all that we have seen, 
read, and heard of this extraordinary sect which 


“ Mrs. Bradish armed. herself with 


| of romance.” Arms seemed indeed necessary, 


a Narrative of | of single individuals put themselves under the | am not afraid of him. I heard a voice from heaven, 
By the Wife | leadership of Smith. 





| saving, “‘ B——m, you shall be prophet and leader, and 


d . - 2 7 »” 
New | husbands to join the Mormon caravan; husbands | no man shall hinder you. 


| Young certainly seems to have been a more 


atly puzzled | who had property converted it into moveable | sensible man than the arch-impostor Smith. 


|'To equal impudence and cunning he joined in- 
| finitely superior prudence; for, while he indulged 


I In construc- | knives and pistols, and looked like a very heroine | freely in the sensuality of Mormonism, he had a 
tion of story and strangeness of incident it has 


all the characteristics of the former: but then it 


| deeper consideration for the public reputation of 


for the whole population had risen against them; | the sect. Although he speedily became noted for 
and Joe Smith was not likely to allay the | encouraging the doctrine of plurality of wives, 


| popular feeling by an amiable little weakness he | still we read of no more kidnapping. 


He became 


now peoples the shore of the Great Salt Lake, | had, of kidnapping young girls and seducing | more attentive to outward form than his pre- 


that we cannot altogether divest ourselves of | young m 


some belief in its authenticity. 


arried women to join the party. 


graphically :— 


The | decessor, and we are told that he “ presided over 


Perhaps a short | following scene illustrates this system very ‘the Mormon worship with a state unknown 
outline of the story, and some passages from the | 


| before.” 
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The Mormon expedition now moved on, and 
had not proceeded two days upon its journey 
before it was overtaken by Mrs. Bradish (who 
had managed somehow to get liberated), and a 
train of proselytes at her heels. Like a rolling 
snowhall, the mass seemed to gather and increase 
as it went on. One of these proselytes was a 
very beautiful girl, with a mystery attached to 
her history,and named Emily. Brigham became 
speedily enamoured of her; she, however, pre- 
ferred a handsome young hunter named Harmer, 
and the struggle between the Mormon leader and 
the hunter for the heart of this young girl 
furnishes a little underplot of love, which adds 
materially to the interest of the book, but supplies 
us with another very weighty reason for doubting 
its authenticity. While travelling over the 
mountains, Mrs. Bradish and Emily fell into the 
hands of the Indians, but were rescued by the 
skill and courage of Harmer. 

The sufferings of the Mormons, during part at 
least of this journey, must have been intense. 


Thirst, intolerable thirst, was burning our tongues 
and scorching our brains. Our poor animals suffered 
as much, or even more than ourselves. B——m, fond 
of instituting comparisons between ourselves and the 
children of Israel, began to talk about their sufferings 
in the wilderness. Mrs. Beardsley, whose asperity 
increased with the difficulties, requested him to step 
forth and imitate the example of Moses, by bringing 
water out of the rock. He declined the attempt, how- 
ever, excusing himself on the ground that his fol- 
lowers had too little faith. 


But at length they found themselves on the 
borders of the great Salt Lake, and lost no time 
in constructing their city. The site was chosen, 
and the ground lotted off for building upon. 
Logs were in great request, though laths and 
clay were most easily obtained. At first the 
whole community built several large houses, suf- 
ficient to contain several families each; then 
gradually smaller houses were built, until each 
family had a separate domicile of its own. 
Brigham’s house was built “in grand style, one 
hundred feet long and sixty broad.” 





I advise all the brothers (he said) to build large 
houses, in order to supply the wants of their increas- 
ing families. Kach brother should take at least four 
or six wives, and raise up speedily a pure and perfect 
generation for the Lord. In no other way can the 
kingdom of the saints be so rapidly established. 


ret not without a certain practical coherence 
and relevance to the end in view were these 
teachings of the Mormon leader: 

He that reclaims a farm from the wilderness, and 
brings up a family in the fear of God and the faith of 
Mormon, has accomplished a great work, and he shall 
live and reign with Christ a thousand years. . . It 
is a fixed law that every man, with few and rare ex- 
ceptions, is intended to live on his own earnings, and 
not on those of another. Indeed, it is every man’s 
duty to quadruple himiself, as well as to increase the 
fixed capital of the world. 


These principles were certainly calculated to 
increase the Mormons, and make them prospe- 
rous in their new settlement. Besides this, he 
made friendly treaties with the Indians, and 
entered into trade arrangements which Joe 
Smith, in his narrow-mindedness, would have 
shrunk from. The founder of the Mormons 
enjoined his followers not to trade with the heathen. 
Polygamy and its consequences form a very im- 
portant topic in this portion of the book. 

For a time we have lost sight of Emily and 
her rival lovers. One fine morning she dis- 
appeared from the settlement, and the researches 
of Harmer to discover her whereabouts were for 
some time in vain. After some time and many 
adventures, it turns out that she had been kid- 
napped by some Indians, and shut up in a remote 
cave, under thedirections of Brigham. Subsequent 
discoveries, however, established the fact that 
Emily, about whom there has always been some 
mystery, was the daughter of Brigham himself. Truth 
may, indeed, be stranger than fiction; but it 
does not often delight in such coincidental freaks 
as these. After this discovery, Brigham sanc- 
tions her marriage with Harmer. 

And now Mrs, Bradish takes it into her head 
that her status in the Mormon Church is not 
sufficiently dignified and important, and that 
she ought to be elected a leader and a head, to 
share with Brigham the temporal duties of his 
government. This she claimed by virtue of her 
position and the sacrifices she had made for the 
sect. Upon broaching the matter to Brigham, 
he “commenced a long tirade about the unfitness 
of women for authority, and advised her to fulfil 
the design of her creation, by taking a husband.” 


From that moment Mrs. Bradish became his 
enemy. 

But a darker recess of Mormon mystery is now 
revealed by the writer of this book —so startling 
that we must hesitate before we believe it—so 
important, that it behoves the Government of 
the United States to make immediate inquiry 
into it. This is, indeed, the most important por- 
tion of the book. Polygamy, imposture, and a 
false religion, are sins which a comparatively 
small number of people may exercise in a remote 
corner of the world, without doing very much 
harm to mankind in general; but murder and 
robbery are two very different things; andif only 
one half of what is urged against the Mormons in 
this part of the book be true, we must say that 
it is the bounden duty of the American Govern- 
ment to treat them at once as bandits and cut- 
throats. This may seem harsh; but let the case 
speak for itself. 

I had known (states the writer) for many years 
that the scum of society, the refuse of prisons, and 
criminals hoary with all sorts of sin, were freely ad- 
mitted and registered into the ranks of Mormonism. 


I had noticed on several occasions the | 


mysterious and unaccountable disappearance of seve- 
ral persons. . . 
mysteriously removed were enemies to the person and 
administration of B M. . .« “« te (Several 
women disappeared in the same manner, generally 
disaffected wives. B-——m very laconically explained 





the matter in a newspaper, published by his direction | 


and under his supervision, by stating that Indian 

Walker* was passionately fond of Mormon women, | 
and that unless husbands were more careful of their | 
wives in future they would lose yet more of them. 

But Mormon husbands are careful of their wives with | 
a vengeance; and it seemed remarkable that the 

Indians should only meddle with such as had become | 
obnoxious to their husbands. Another 
source of mystery and terror in Utah was the almost 
constant exercise of Lynch law; and of this too 
women were mostly victims. : A female | 
was suddenly snatched up by a man on horseback, 

when returning to her home im the dusk of the even- 

ing, carried to a retired place, and her mouth and 

tongue seared with a red-hot iron. 


The narrative then goes on to state that a 
party of American officers had visited Utah, 
and that the leader of them, a man named Guni- | 
son, connived at the escape of some women from | 
the Mormon territory. Whereupon the party 
was pursued, every man murdered on the road, 
and the women were drowned in a neighbouring 
river. This is a fact gravely stated, and it is sus- 
ceptible of proof or disproof. Has any party of 
American officers, headed by a man named Guni- 
son, ever visited the Mormon territory, and did it 
mysteriously disappear upon the road? Is this 
true, or a pure fabrication? 

It is stated that emigrants who turn out of 
their way to pry into the secrets of Mormonism 
never get much further upon their road alive, 
and that Mormons who seek to escape from a 
system and a tyranny which they have learned to 
detest never get beyond a day’s journey into the 
forests. An unseen but terrible hand strikes 
them down, and they are heard of in the world 
no more. Such a fate as this the writer declares 
to have happened to Harmer, his wife Emily, and 
Mrs. Bradish, who determined to abandon the 
Great Salt Lake City and repair to California. 
“They were attacked on the fourth night of their 
journey,” says the narrative, “and every soul of 
them slain.” 

Shortly after this the writer committed an act 
of imprudence and curiosity which made the Mor- 
mon Elders come to a resolution that she was dan- 
gerous. Her husband informed her that he was | 
obliged to leave home, and bade her farewell with 
such emotion that she became persuaded that her | 
life was in danger. Under this impression she at- 
tempted to escape, and was fortunate enough to 
succeed. Disguised in male attire, she crossed 
the mountains with some Indians, and once more 
reached her friends. 

Such is the story. Whether it be true or false 
we feel ourselves utterly unable to determine. 
We repeat that there is much in the construction 
of the story which savours strongly of romance ; 
but, on the other hand, it is borne out by so | 
many corroborative circumstances, that we are | 
staggered in our unbelief. From time to time | 
we have had opportunities of reading Mormon | 
newspapers and of reading private letters received 
from the inhabitants of the Great Salt Lake City, 
and many of the names used in this book are | 


* By a curious coincidence the very newsvaper referred to 
here (the Deseret News) came under the notice of the writer 








of this article abont two years ago, and he was at the time 
particularly struck with the passage about the Indians. 


Tn all cases the persons thus | 





| perfectly familiar to us. Mr. Ward, Elder 
Weldy, Mr. Stillman, &c. &c.; these names we 
| have met with before as leading members of the 
| Mormon community, The account given of 
| polygamy and its social working is fully corro- 
| borated by ail that we have seen and heard. We 
| have seen a letter in the handwriting of a wife, in 
| which she praises the accursed system, and 
| expresses a hope to her friends at home that her 
| husband will give her the blessing of a com- 
panion—a fact which speaks volumes for the 
influence of the husband over the wife. Rumours 
of these disappearances, too, have reached us 
| from other quarters; but never have the charges 
| of murder and robbery been preferred against 
| the Mormons so distinctly and unmistakeably. 
| The existence of the Mormons as a sect has 
| long since ceased to be a fact of secondary im- 
| portance. Two very important paragraphs 
| appeared side by side in the 7imes but a very few 
days ago. The first was headed “Progress of 
Mormonism,” and was to the following effect : 


Twent, five years ago the “Prophet” Joseph 
Smith orgonised the Mormon Church with six 
members. At the present time the church in Utah 
Territory contains three presidents, seven apostles, 
2026 “ seventies,” 715 high priests, 994 elders, 514 
| priests, 471 teachers, 227 deacons, besides the usual 
ratio of persons in training for the ministry, but not 
yet ordained, and 489 missionaries abroad. During 
| the six months ending with the beginning of April 
last, 965 children were born in the territory of Utah, 
278 persons died, 479 were baptized in the Mormon 
faith, and 86 were excommunicated from the church. 


The other was headed “Mormon Emigration,” 
and proceeded as follows:— 


From a statement contained in the weekly organ 

of these fanatical people, and which now openly 
espouses the principle of polygamy, it seems that in 
the half-year between November 1854 and April 1855 
the number of Mormonites who left the port of 
Liverpool for the United States, en route for the Salt 
Lake, was 3626, of whom 2231 were English, 401 
Scotch, 287 Welsh, &e. The total number of the 
Scandinavian mission is said to have been 533, of 
whom 409 were Danes, 71 Swedes, and 53 Nor- 
wegians. 
Progressing at this rate, it is evident that the 
Mormon community must soon become a great 
and powerful people, and their principles, whether 
of good or evil, must sooner or later seriously 
affect the moral condition of the world. 

But for the present we will not regard it as a 
question of principle ; we will ask, simply as a 
matter of fact, are these people really guilty of 
the crimes laid to their charge ? Far be it from 
us to asperse so large a body of individuals upon 
insufficient grounds, far less upon the mere testi- 
mony of a book which carries within itself such a 
weight of suspicion as that which is now before 
us. But we do, nevertheless, insist that there is 
enough of a primd facie case to warrant, aye, even 
to necessitate, inquiry ; and if it be indeed found 


| that this Mormon colony is little better than a 


nest in which all the criminals of the world may 
find a refuge, and an opportunity of bending to 
their evil purposes the silly and deluded people 
who are moved by fanaticism and by ignorance 
to join them; if it be found that they entertain 
similar principles to the old tribe of assassins 
upon Lebanon; then we say that the United 
States of America have but two courses open, In 
justice to the rest of the word,—dispersion, or 
utter extermination. 

Since writing the above, we observe that the 
operation of natural laws, working in a manner 
which we trust it is not impiety to call provi- 
dential, seems likely to interfere with the present 
condition of the Mormons. Flights of grass- 
hoppers and insects have made the most terrible 
havoc with their crops ; and, remote as they are 
from any market, they must either remove from 
the Salt Lake or suffer the pangs of famine. 
Surely the finger of Him that sent the flight of 
locusts upon the Egyptians is here. 





ITALY. 


THE DUOMO OF MILAN. 
(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Milan, Aug 17. 
I Ave seen the “ Duomo,” the glory of this city, 


| and (as it impresses me) the most devotional of all 


Italian churches, under every aspect, at sunrise and 
sunset, its white pinnacles glittering in crystal purity 


| under the splendour of noonday, or with more vision- 


ary effect gleaming under the radiance of Italian 
moonlight. I have seen it also illumined in mo- 
mentary bursts, dreamlike, magical, and wonderful, 
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by broad flashes of lightning r against the deep gloom 


of a tempestuous night after a sultry day. Nonecan | 


appreciate this glorious edifice before ascending to its 
summit by the stairs along flying buttresses and up 
pinnacles of open tracery, ené abling eve ry object to be 
examined as one mounts. At that summit one finds 
oneself in a marble-peopled world, sarrounded by 
countless and beautiful figures that represent the 
celestial Hierarchy, the army of Apostles and Martyrs. 


The Alps beyond seem a fit background to this ma- | 


jestic grouping of spiritualised art, which, with the 
linous variety of a vast museum, has the 





unity in effect, the harmony in purpose, of an epic | 


poem. On the roof of the nave are pointed out, 
among the statues ranged on every pinnacle, two by 
Canova; one the figure of a young man with a species 
of Oriental costume, a turban and a loose rebe thrown 
round the naked body, a character of melancholy 


grace and sad thou; ghtfulness, which we are told is | 


Rebecca—an absurd mistake of the cus- 





meant 
tode ; 
pinnacle, whose head is said to be a portrait of | 
Napoleon, but the likenes 

garding it with the help of glasses. According to the 
design, 559 statues have yet to be erected on the 
exterior, 158 in the interior of this cathedral, so that 
the total will be 2482 in the former, 837 in the latter | 











location. For the additions, twenty-one statues are | 


now in preparation, of which twelve are, I am told, 
to be raised in the course of next month, by the most 
esteemed of the living sculptors who have been 
already commissioned for the works of the Duomo. 
A pinnacle rising beside the cupola, of greater pro- 
portions than those rae is now ascended by a 
spiral staircase to reach a flying buttress thence 
leading to the foot nf the lantern. This, to correspond 
to three other pinnacles, of which two are yet to be 
reared, thus forming a superb group cf supporters 
round the lantern, was completed in 1842, at the ex- 
pense of a million and a half of Austrian lire. In 
1836 was finished the aerial spire, shooting up from an 
open galler 
statue of the Virgin, which forms the apex to the 
whole pile. The architect, Count Nava, who is still 
living, an Academician of the Brera, received an 
honorary medal from the municipality for his achieve- 
ment of thi is difficult task. 

The facade is at present partly concealed by. scaf- 
folding, erected for the re pair of some details slightly 
injure i. It is weather-stained in some portions, and 
the lower division of the whole edifice has indeed lost 
much of the original whiteness; but the effect is not 
injurious—I should say, indeed, enhances that mar- 
vellous brillianey, vith sharpness of detail, and luatre 

















of surface, that ti has not the least destroyed, 
in the uppermost ? iris, the crown of pinnacles, 
statuary, and finial open-work. It cannot be denied 
that this facade wants elevation adequate to the 
vasti of the whole; but we must e sid r that, in 
its actual state, the Duomo is a sublin lertaking 
unfinish d. The Gothic campan projected) by 
the Marquis Caguola, or the towé inating in 





spires to il ink the front, which have also been designed 
and approve i of, would su; pp vy what is wanting to 
the perfectness of the whole. A multitude of reliefs 



























adorn the facade, mostly illustrat l Testa 
ment—others purely sy an lic the four 
well-known emblems of the a ted in 
awful repose on the steps of a va ) Th 
sanguinary deeds of Judith and Jael of the 
five portals, are re presented with f mh rather 
coarse truthfulness. Gener. spea iese reliefs 
belong to that school and epoch whi rial effect 
was falsely aimed at in Italian seu They are 
surpassed in feeling and style by the statues of the 
Apostles, at a higher id generally by 


entire series of statues, ; 








round the | uilding at ichts, a 
under Gothic e ino} ies W the impost 
dows, Many of these represeit the 
dom; and in some th treatment of 

great knowledg l lutter ar 

n vain of the, ivch contucr t but re ) 
against them; and it is gratifying to « 





those statues oe from the freshness of i 
marble among the | i 

school, eh racterises 
eminently than the o] i 
by Possente; St. Mark, by Carabelli; St. Luke, by 

















bt may be 
said to havé progressing for 509 irs, a con- 
tinual source venefit a encouragement to art. 
Napoleon allowed 150,000 tire per annum, in lieu of 
the stabl Pronesty of which this chapter was then 
rived, § > the fall of Lis vernment in Italy, 











years, thon 
have not arrived quite so regu 

The office of architect I: 
1387; but subsequently to the 
i, in 1853, has not v¢ 
d sometimes by thr 











i" far less antiquity, and so large that I could enter 
other, a warrior saint, at the summit of a | standing under the cup: ja without stooping. One 
; the other that presented about 1790, after 


is not striking, even re- | € 
the Syndics had determined upon the preference of the 


imbued with the ideas dominant at Rome. Pelle- 
ini’s project carries a lofty portico along the front, 


and crowned by the colossal gilded | 


xtremities of the frontis ‘p jiece to the great | by the sight ofa poet who had contributed so largely 
portal, supported by two granite columns of immense | to his amusement. The Lord Chancellor Hyde asst 
i the colossal statues of St. Ambrose by | showered P romises of patronage upon him, and hung 














vaults of other ar 














—— a a 
| conjointly, and within the present century by seven ; | birth to this edifice, are renewed in a lately published 
of w hom ~~ two collaborers, immediate predecessors Guide to Milan, by Ignazio Cantu, brother of the 
were charged ‘to complete the facade, | celebrated historian. He says: “It is false to 
*1800- 13, preserving the details already attribute the plan to the German Gamodia (the 
finished—the five portals and five windows by Pelle- | Italianised form of the name Heinrich Abrler of 
totally out of harmony with the rest, being, Gmiinden), since the temple was commenced in 1386, 
| unforcunately, included in the injunction. From j and Gamodia with John of Freiburg and Andese of 
twenty-eight to thirty marble cutters are pe rpetually | Fernac were not consulted before 1591. T’irst_ to 
| employ ed for these works, The administration per- | labour upon it were our architects—Marco de Cam- 
| tains to a committee of five, whose president is the | pione, Simone’ Orsenigo,” &¢. “A eostly work, with 
distinguished architect Nava, two others eccle- | illustrations, is now advertised here as just ready— 1 
siastics, one an advocate, and the fifth Count Renati | “Il Duomo di Milano,” compiled by a society of Sc 
The Archbishop has no part in this | learned men and, architects, the first publication of ol 
| administration ; but a body of directors, composed of | importance exclusively, appropriated to this theme, I J. 
| thirty-two Signors, chosen among citizens of high | am told, that has appeared in Milan since 1821. sig 
| standing, is authorised to assist and co-operate. In | =—— Se ee = —— wil 
| the Palace of the Administrations I have seen the | Wipoews asp. Orpuans or CLERGYMEN.—The ba 
| model in linden wood, said to be that originally pre- | ann iversary of the Institution for the Relief of -_ 
but from its perfect preservation evidently of | Widows and Orphans of Clergymen who have ofl at 
ciated in the archdeaconries of C hester, Liverpool, me 


and Manchester, which was founded in’ 1697, took ; 
place a few days ago at Warrington. Thirty-five 
widows and twenty-two orphans have been assisted Fo 
during the past year. One of the objects of the In- to; 


facade, in this model, is the design of 


| 
| pointed style, in harmony, with the interior, to the | stitution is to assist the children of clergymen in ob- of 
| discordant mixture of Gothic and modern Italian pro- taining such an education as shall qualify them to Ju 
jected by Pellegrini, who enjoyed the favour of St. | maintain themselves with respectability in any situ- act 
Carlo Borromeo—that great and saintly man being ; ation consistent with their rank in life. cor 
{ Turkry.—A letter from Constantinople of the 30th tur 


ult.. mentions a curious circumstance which had just Icy 


with ‘pointed arches supported by twisted columns, | taken place at Pera. Four Circassian female slaves sis 

whose capitals, divided into niches with statues, cor- | who had been brought to.the capital escaped from the it 

respond to those forming so peculiar a feature of the | steamer, and took refuge at the Englishenibassy. The clit 

; the roof it leaves still divided at intervals | dealers pursued them, and demanded that they should of | 

by soaring pinnacles, but, instead of the pyramidal | be delivered up. This was not only refused, but they agi 

form and crown of graceful finials now presented, | were informed that the slaves would be immediately ! 
reduces its outline to a succession of curves, gradually | sent back to their country. They were, in fact, after- the 
swelling into a rounded apex, the effect of which is | wards sent to the port to be embarked ; but on the 9) 

pasteboard-like, and utterly unsuitable, A | way, the dealers, atded by several other Circassians, thr 

self-complacent address to the chapter, with a draw- attacked their escort. A seuffle ensued, and, the onl 

| ing of this design, hangs in the same hall, dated | police haying been ob iliged to interfere, all the assitil- doc 

November 1651. Other draw ings give the facade with | ants were arrested, It is said that the dealers will be fac 

| the proposed belfries at each side. On shelves around | sent to Circassia in irons, with a prohibition ‘to ever tur 
are morlels, in plaster and clay, of all the statues and | return to Constantinople. It is not yet known what or 

7 he interior, differing in so mi any features will be done with the four females.—Galignani. mo 

donee the Gothic of northern countries, and in spite of | Tre Recerrroy or “ Hupreras.”—The reception his 

| the deficiency of a sculptured ceiling (the actual being | of “ Eludibras”- at Court is, probably, without a kee 

only painted, but with very successful illusion, to | narallel-in the history of books. The King was so mo 
represent elaborate tracery), “fills the mind with reli- | enchanted with it that he carried it about in his as 

gious emotion and the sense of entering upon the pur- | pocket, and perpetually garnished his conversation for 

lieus of another worid more than any other church I! with specimens of its witty passages, which, thus wh 

i There are among its contents, besides | stamped by roy: al approbation, passed rapidly into cha 

those universally described in guide-books, works of general currency. Nor was his Majesty content with I 

art of recent production, yet perhaps little known | merely quoting Butler; in an excess of enthusiasm the 

save to visitors of Milan. | he sent for him, that he might gratify his curiosity whe 
in 






















































f St. Carlo by Monti, both characterised | up his portrait in his library. Every person about dee 
alm dignity, finely flowing outlines, and suitable the Court considered it his duty to make himself ace 
In the chapel of St. Zecla, on cach side | familiar with “ Hudibras.” It was minted into pro- but 
y pathetic relief, by Beretta, of that virgin | yerbs and bon-mots. No book was so much read; den 
martyr between the lions of the amphitheatre, have | no book was so much cited. From the palace it tru 
two modern statues—St. Stephen, by | found its way at once into the chocolate-houses Wa: 
Zadus (a Milanese living artist), and St. Paul, by | and taverns, and attained so rapid a popularity thi it of | 
Monti—both belonging to the school of revived truth | it was pirated within a month of its original publica- All 
of which Tenerani is, in Italy at least, | tion. Pepys gives tis a curious illustration of the duc 
In the chapel containing the Crucifix | sudden anil extraordinary success of “ Hudibras.” by 
Mary Magdalene by Cacciatori, and | Hearing it much talked of, he bought 'a copy of it at pla: 
Ms artha ws a i, are statues of merit, with a quiet | the Temple for half-a-crown; when le came to read bes 
wthestness of expression, in which the’ ch arac ters of | it, however, he thought it “so silly an abuse of the of 1 
sisters are delicately distinguished. ‘ presbyter knight going to the wars,” that he was eve 
aedicula, in the aisle near the west erid: quite ashamed of it, | ¢ sold it to a gevtleman he inte 
statuettes of St. John the cangetist inet at dinner for eighteenpence. But he could not and 
and the Baptist by Monti, and a bas-relief of the | escape the praises of the poem. Wherever he trai 
‘i and Child by Marchesi—the latter peculiarly | went he found it cried up as the ‘example eX 
the child stands on a low column, while the | of wit 3’ and, out of humour with himself for and 
tenderly embraces him. Unfortunately, the being out of the fashion, he bought a second No 
¢ glass painting has suffered so much in all the | copy about ten days afterwards in the Strand. we 
scarcely any of their figures can be} With all his efforts, however, to accommodate his con 
guishe d. <All are to be renewed; and | opinions to those of the world | in which he moved, he pro) 
finished within late years are vivid, | acknowledges that he could not ‘ bring himself to int 
designs of ability, they want the deep rich glow | think it witty.” Nevertheless, when the second part the 
r pi iinth ing in this walk: : and the multitude of | came out, he was again so m ueh pressed by the ex- 
I 1 the panes seem less appropriate than | citement it occasi med that he felt it necessary to his } 
ole 0h es, in gorgeous draperies, that look so | own reputation to read it, so he went to Paul’s Chureh- ver 
in the light that pi rees. them under’ the yard, endl “there looked upon it;” but, prudently pub 
‘jent churches, The paintings of | resolving not to lay out any more money on a pro- trib 
rat east windows, complet dw ms 1 the | duction for which he had so little relish, he made up on | 
» years, by Bartini, include av atiety his mind to borrow it. Evea this ingenious stratagem M. 
st, claborately finished, but not ¢ all’ th | failed him. Its was impossible to evade a satire which 5 
f desig the entire Mosate His. was in the mouth of everybody he met, and accord- is ¥ 
» other, th the third, the | ingly, finding himself again in St. Paul’s Churchyard the 
Apoca sun streams, | a few days afterwards, he bought both parts, as being pos: 
+, throuch beyond the high | “the book now in greatest fas hion ; though,” he adds, the 
fect is mystically glorious, as the habitual | “T eannot, I confess, see where the wit lies.” A work whi 
and soft § colouring of this interior is | which supplied such an inexhaustible fund of amuse- wei 
is warmed into brig ‘itness, still solemnly subdued ; | ment to the Court and the people, and, by the force wit 
whole edifice appears to me still more | of its inimitable ridicule, crowned the triumph of the Am 
, and favourable to the meditative mood, | Cavalier party with a new popularity, might be sup- dese 
at evening, those rays pervade it, passing | posed to have brought some substantial advantages to Am 
ay, per windows, whose prevailing tint is | its author, or at least to have reseued him) from the H. 
, and when that suffusing light is crossed | anomalous condition of being at once famous and of t 
sses of shadow as one contemplates the | indigent. There is reason to believe, however, that vas! 
rally from one of the aisles, the vast | the only favours he ever received from the King, the N 
cl istering rec colt mns thus interrupting to enhance the ; Chanecilor, or any other quarter, were praises which eng 
‘ , dimly illumined dis ti mee. | excited his hopes, a1 d promises which were never ful- pan 
mpts of Italian writers to prove the claims | filled.— Bell's Memoirs of Butler in the Annotated pro’ 
' of a countryman as the originating genius that gave | Edition of the Poets. its « 
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SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIF Ic § SUMMARY. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Scrence.—The members of this association met at 
Glasgow on Wednesday last. 
rumours of any remarkable discovery have yet 
reached us; we therefore presume that the meeting 
will be characterised rather by an exchange of the 
amenities than by the progress of science. We defer 
an abstract of the scientific proceedings of the meet- 
ing until the next number of this Journal. 

Puysics, 

Tue Descent or Gracters. — Professor James 
Forbes has striyen, somewhat in the Sir Oracle style, 
to we nset. the Rev. H. Moseley’s theory of the descent 
of glaciers into the valleys, noticed in Tne Criric of 
June 15th ult., and whic ‘h is, simply, that. gravity, 
acting concurrently with the alternate expansion and 
contraction, producible by the variation of tempera- 


ture of the mass of the glacier, gradually pulls these | 


icy, mountains down to the valleys; a theory so 
simple, and consistent with great physical laws, that 
it recommends itself greatly to our favour, and in- 
clines us to adhere to it as true in the main, in spite 
of some of the difficulties Professor Forbes has raised 
against its general acceptance. 

The Professor objects, and probably rightly so, to 
the, assumption by Mr. Moseley of an average of 
9}° Fahr. daily range of temperature occurring 
throughout the entire mass of the glacier; but this is 
only a question of degree—the temperature must and 
does. change, most markedly, of course, on the sur- 
faces of the mass of ice, and that change of tempera- 
ture is necessarily accompanied by either expansion 
or contraction of the body of ice, and consequent 
movement of the mass. But we leave the defence of 
his theory, to the reverend Canon, who is well able to 
keep his own. Professor Forbes brings forward a 
more forcible objection in the contraction of a glacier, 
as in| the case of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, 
foreing. its way through a gorge of the mountain 
where the ice occupies within a short distance a 
channel but half as. wide as it did before. 

However, it is very certain that Forbes’ theory of 
the downward progress of these mountains of ice is 
wholly based on the assumption that a glacier, or ice 
in.mass, possesses a viscous or plastic nature—an 
assumption whieh the Edinburgh philosopher holds 
he has proved to be a ‘* fact,’ ‘and which has certainly 
deen found so convenient as to have been readily 
accepted .as.an established truth by many a geologis st; 
but it is to this leading fact we are most inclined to 
demur. Analogic reasoning is fatal to scientific 
truth, and yet this comparison of ice to pitch, sealing- 
wax, and such like bodies, is a favourite illustration 
of Professor Forbes; yet ‘nothing can be more false. 


All these resinous bodies pass through every stage of | 
ductility, gradually softening from their fragile state | 


by increment of heat, until they pass through the 
plastic and viscous to the fluid state. The same may 
be said of sulphur, phosphorus, &c., and most, if not all, 
of the metals; whilst ice shows no tendency what- 
ever to soften in its melting to water—there is no 
intermediate stage, it one moment is hard brittle ice, 
and the. next the mobile liquid water: indeed, the 


transition of water into ice and vice versd is a case so | 


exceptional in every way with respect to the fusion 
and solidification, of other: bodies, that it admits of 
no comparison with them as to these phenomena; and 
we confess that, believing in the expansibility and 
contractility of ice as we doin the existence of this 
property in glass or cast-iron, yet we have as little faith 
in the plasticity of the former as we have of that of 
the two latter substances at ordinary temperatures. 
METEOROLOGY. 

Fan or 
very recent) falls of Meteorites have lately been 
published in the Philosophical Magazine; the one con- 
tributed by Mr. R. P. Greg, whose admirable memoir 


on this subject we lately noticed, and the latter by | 


M. Wohler. 

Mr. Greg, observing that the fall of meteoric aon 
is very rare in comparison with the instances when 
the aérolites are stones—so much so that we do not 
possess more than three or four authentic accounts of 
the fall of masses of iron, and these not large lumps, 
whilst enormous fragments of presumed aérolitic iron, 
weighing from five to twenty tons, are to be met 
with on the plains of Siberia, Mexico, or South 
America—furnishes us with the particulars of the 
descent of an aérolite during the year 1844, in South 
America, from the description of an eye-witness, Mr. 


H. E. Symonds, calculated to remove the scepticism | 


of those who doubt the atmospheric origin of these 
vast masses of metallic iron. 

Mr. Symonds states that “having been deeply 
engaged in Argentine politics in 1843-4, I accom- 
panied the Corrientine army in its invasion of the 
province of Entre Rios. 
its expedition in January, 1844. 





ART, 


Neither statements nor | 


AEno.ires. — Descriptions of two (one 


This army returned from | 
Our rear, in which 
‘ 


MUSIC, 


THE 


| I marched, was so continually harassed by the 

rian skirmishers, that, for ten days before we gained 
| the Corrientine frontier, we had no time to sleep or 
change our clothes; but, soon after passing this, in 
Carritas Pass, on ‘the river Mocorita, we placed a 
guard in the pass, and, deeming ourselves secure, 
the whele division abandoned itself to the profoundest 
sleep. 

“From this sleep we were all awakened at about 
two o'clock in the morning, and, as if actuated by 
electricity, each individual of our division (about 
1400 men) sprung to his feet at the same moment. 
An aérolite was falling. The light that accompanied 
it was intense beyond description. It fell in an 
oblique direction, probably at an angle of about 60 
with the earth, its course being from east to west. 

“Its appearance was that of an oblongated sphere 
of fire, and its track from the sky was marked by a 
fiery streak, gradually fading in proportion to its 
distance from the mass, but as intensely luminous as 
| itself in its immediate yicinity. The noise that ac- 
companied it, though unlike thunder or aught else I 
| ever heard, was unbroken and exceedingly loud and 
| terrifie. Its fall was accompanied by a sensible 
movement of the air, which I thought at first repel- 
lent from the falling body, and afterwards it became 
something of a short whirlwind. At the same time, 
I and my companions all agreed that we had expe- 
rienced a most violent electric shock ; but probably 
| this sensation may have been but the effect of the 
indescribably intense noise aud light upon our drowsy 
senses.. The spot where it fell was about one hundred 
yards from the right of our position, and perhaps four 
hundred from the place where 1 had been sleeping. 
Accompanied by our general, Dr. Joaquin Madauaga, 
I weut within ten or twelve vards of it, which was as 
| near as its heat allowed us tu approach. 

‘The mass appeared to be deeply embedded in the 
earth, which was so heated that it was quite bubbling 
| around it. Its size above the earth was perhaps a 
cubic yard, and its shape somewhat spherical; it was 
intensely ignited and radiantly light, and in this state 
it continued till early dawn, when the enemy, having 
brought his artillery to the pass, forced us to abandon 
it and continue our march. I may meution that at the 
) time of its fall the sky above us was beautifully clear, 
and the stars were perhaps more than usually brig ht 
the sre had been sheet-lightning the previous evening 
“ T never afterwards had an opportunity of re visiting 
the Moeorita, for our permanent encampment was 
| thirty-five leagues to the north of that pass, between 
} Which and our encampment the country was entirely 
| depopulated by our long war; but, as the spot where 
| the aérolite fell was well known to many of our sub- 
| altern officers, who were frequently sent to observe 
the frontier of Entre Rios, I have heard them describe 
itasa pi dra de Siérro—i.e., a stone of iron; and I 
} once provided one of the most intelligent of them 
with a hammer, in order that he might bring mea 
sample of it; on his return he told me it was so ex- 
cessively hard that the hammer bent, and was broken 
in unsuccessful attempts to break off a small piece 
of it.” 

If this story be not a hoax, Mr. H. E Symonds a 
myth, and the entire description a circumstantial lie, 
it settles the question as to the occasional descent of 
vast masses of metallic iron. The spot where this 
meteorite fell is so particularly described, that but for 
| the well known rankness of tropical vegetation, it 

might be found, if ‘it did fall, in half a day's search. 











Judging of the truth of the story from the separate | 


incidents, their mutual relation, and the impression 
they made on the mind of the narrator, we fully 
accept it; the description being just such an one as 
would be given by an observant, intelligent, but un- 
scientific man of such an event falling within his 
| immediate sphere ray Va ion. 
The flix ght of aérolites described by M. Wahler r pre- 
| sents no new feature in these phenomena. This oc- 
curred on the 13th of May last, at five o'clock in the 
| afternoon, near Bremeworde, not far from Hamburg. 
The fall was accompanied by thunder and a hissing 
noise; the sky was cloudy, and no luminous meteor was 
perceived, although three stones were seen in the act of 
falling, and which were subsequently found. Of these 
the ] argest weighs about six pounds and the smallest 
less than a pound. It is 
| fell unseen. These st does are covered with a fused 
black lava-like crust, and are composed of several 
greyish mineral substances, intermixed with metal- 
lic iron and the sulphuret haf that metal. 
Mr. Greg, in addition to the foregoing narrative, 
| has added another constituent to the list of meteoric 
minerals, assuring us that he has separated /ead, in its 
native or metallic form, an aérolite found on the desert 
of Tarapaca, and now in his possession. 
CHEMISTRY. 
OzonE.—When noticing (Critic, Aug. 1, 1853) 
the careful researches of M. Baumert on a new oxide 
gen, and its relations, apparently identical, 
e which has so long occu- 


pr oslee 
of hyadre 


with the singular substan 


Entre- | 


presumed that many more |! 


pied the attention of Schinbein, and termed by him | 


Ke. 


DRAMA, 


Ozone, we were unable to come to any decision, on the 
evidence, as to whether ozone was invariably a 
teroxide of hydrogen, a compound in which the 
amount of hydrogen is so small as to easily escape 
recognition; whether it was simply oxygen in a 
peculiar and energetic condition; or, w hether these 
two bodies really existed, endued with properties so 
greatly resembling each other, that they might be 
and must be, without extreme guardedness, often 
mistaken the one for the other. 

Baumert, in a series of very admirable experi- 
ments, clearly proved that ozone derivable from the 
decomposition of water by electricity, and also pro- 
cured in other methods, to be a teroxide of hydrogen ; 
but he did not show that ozone produced by non elec- 
trical methods was an oxide of hydrogen, any more 
than that the ozonisation of perfectly dry oxygen by 
the continuous passage of electric sparks was an 
incorrect result of previous experimenters; indeed, 
the issue of his researches rather was to confirm our 
belief in es existence of an allotropic condition of 
oxygen, #. e. Schénbein’s ozone; as well as to intro- 
duce to us a 5 previdusly unknown but most energetic 
oxide of hydrogen, possessing the marked charac- 
teristics of, and perfectly simulating, ozone. 

Very lately Dr. Andrews, of Belfast, has reinvesti- 
gated this subject, “ particularly as he had reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the only quantitative experi- 
ments which have yet been made to elucidate this 
very difficult question.” To have approached the 
investigation in this spirit—which te cur mi: nd here 
somewhat oversteys the requirements of judicious 
scientific scepticisms—in some degree diminisies the 
value of Dr. Andrews’ results, these being in accord- 
ance with his preconceived opinion, and subversive 
of as elegant and carefully conducted an investiga- 
tion, assuming as we are justified in doing the bona 
fides of the investigation, as it is our fate often to be 
‘gratified by reading. 

As the matter at present stands, it is a conflict of 
authority; Dr. Andrews denying on experimental 








grounds the existence of hydrogen in electrolytic 
ézone, and that under anycircumstances, if the proper 
precautions be taken, is water obtainabic from electro- 
lytic oxygen charged with ozone—and thus dis- 
countenancing our faith in the r rches of M. 


Baumert. 

Confirming the fact of the ozonization of pure and 
dry oxygen by the sustained action of the electric 
spark, “Dr. Andrews co mpleted his mvestigations by 
comparing the proper rties of ozone derived from dif- 
ferent sources, and finds them to be invariably the 
same. ‘Thus, ozone, however prepared, is reconverted 
into ordinary oxygen by exposure to 4 - at of about 
458 Fahr., and also by the catal lyti action of 


pe roxide of manganese, no water being forme d in either 


ease. It is not cnauahied by water; but when 1 irgely 
diluted with other gases and agitated with water, its 
ozone pro] erties disappear, the same effect F t ing 


produced if lime or barytes water be substituted for 
pure water. Ozone invariably manifests the same 
odour; it bleaches without previously giving rise to 
an acid reaction ; and, let its source be whence it will, 
always oxidises the same substances. 

From a review of his entire investigation, Dr. 








Andrews concludes ‘‘that ozone, from whatever 
source derived, is one and the same substance, and is 
| not a compound body, but is oxygen, is an a sotropic 


or altered condition.” 
AppLiep CHEMISTRY. 

Atuminium.—We have learnt from the Chemical 
Gazette, since the publication of the last number of 
this journal, that, at a recent sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, M. Sainte-Claire Deville de- 
tailed the processes heretofore employed by him in 
the production of this body, and was followed by 
M. Dumas, who rapidly glanced at the industrial 
questions involved in the manufacture of this impor- 
tant metal. 

The chief materials employed are ammonia-alum 
(sulphate of alumina and ammonia), chlorine, char- 
coal, coal- tar, { 





chalk, and carbonate of soda—all of 
them ranking amongst the cheapest of chemical sub- 
stances. and none costing more than a few shillings 
perewt. ‘The first step “is to procure the chloride of 
aluminium in a state of purity, which is effected by 
acting on the alumina of the alum, mixed with coal- 
tar and calcined, by chlorine gas. This mixture of 
caleined alumina and coal-tar is placed in a gas- 
retort in lavers of four to eight inches thick, and 
lorine gas which is rapidly ab- 
sorbed; the resulting volatile chloride of aluminium 
being condensed in a chamber lined with elazed 
brickwork, in which it is deposited as a compact 
crystalline heavy body of a sulphur yellow colour. 
In this state it is contaminated with a little sesqui- 
chloride of*iron, from which it is purified by passing 
its vapour over iron wire heated to about 75v° Fahr. ; 

the sesquichloride of iron, which is as volatile as 
the chloride of aluminium, being converted by con- 
tact with the metallic iron into the protechloride of 
that metal, which is comparatively a non-volatilisable 
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substance. By this means the chloride of aluminium 
is procured in transparent colourless crystals. 

M. St. Claire informs us that he has succeeded in 
preparing the metal Sodium both in large and small 
vessels with singular facility, and that, by a proper 
arrangement of the apparatus, this metal may be 
produced at a far lower temperature than hitherto 
supposed, perhaps at about the melting point of 
silver. Already he has succeeded in arranging an 
apparatus for producing this metal by a continuous 
process, and at a lower heat than is employed in the 
manufacture of zinc. On this point M. Dumas ob- 
serves that numerous trials have proved that the 
extraction of sodium is as easy as that of zinc ; that | 
it may be exposed to air without taking fire; and 
that it runs, like mercury, from the distilling appa- 
ratus; so that, apart from its special use in the pro- 
duction of Aluminium, sodium will be procurable in 
quantity for scientific purposes, in which it must 
prove of great value, at a moderate cost. This is a 
realisation of a prediction many years old, and we 
think of the late Dr. Turner, that, when a use was 
found for it, sodium would be as easily and cheaply 
manufactured as zinc. The reduction of the chloride 
of aluminium by the sodium to the metallic state is 
now effected in metallic tubes instead of the glass 
ones formerly used; but as yet this portion of the 
apparatus is not perfected. 

M. Dumas informs us that the chloride of alami- 
nium has already been made in quantities of from 
400 to 600 pounds in a state of perfect purity, and, as 
M. St. Claire’s sodium process furnishes that metal 
with equal facility and purity, the aluminium pro- 
duced is itself perfectly pure. He calculates that in 
the present stage of the manufacture the new metal 
can be produced at the rate of about 12s. per | 
pound, although at the outset its cost was almost | 
60/. per pound, owing to the high price of sodium, | 
which was worth per pound about one-third of the 
last-named sum. 

Another property possessed by aluminium is its 
remarkable sonorousness, equalling in this respect 
bell-metal, a quality which can’ scarcely be said to 
exist in any other pure metal. 

We have in this last gift of science to the industrial 
arts a striking instance of the wisdom of the State 
rendering pecuniary assistance to scientific research | 
when well directed and with the sanction of men | 
alike distinguished for honour and for scientific 
attainments, It is our conviction that discoveries 
akin to M. St. Claire’s are impossible in Eng- 
land; the cost is too great for the scientific man, 
who but seldom is even approximatively wealthy ; | 
capitalists are fearful and want the knowledge | 
requisite to form a discriminating judgment and con- | 
sequently reject all sound novelties; whilst the State, | 
as in the threatened withdrawal of the grant to the 
Royal Society, is inoculated with the penny-wise 
virus of denying pecuniary support to that scientific 
research which is the very life-blood of a manufacturing 
community. HERMES, 


| 
| 











THE FORTNIGHT. 
SomE very important experiments on the magnetism 
of iron ships have lately been brought before the 
Royal Society by Dr. Scoresby. From previous ex- 
periments made on plates and bars of malleable iron, it 
would appear that the magnetic condition of iron ships 
should theoretically be conformable to the direction 
of terrestrial induction while on the stocks; and that 
the retentive quality developed by hammering and 
other mechanical action should remain fixed in the 
same direction after being launched, unless disturbed 
by new mechanical action in the position of the head 
or keel; so that an iron vessel was in fact a unity as 
a magnetic body. These experiments have since 
been confirmed in the case of the Elba, recently built 
on the Tyne, the Fiery Cross, built at Glasgow, | 
and the Elizabeth Harrison, at Liverpool—proving | 
the correspondence of the magnetic polar axis and 
equatorial plane with those of terrestrial action. Thus 
any vessel built with the head easterly or westerly, 
and having the polar axis inclined to starboard or | 
port, would be particularly liable to compass changes | 
if strained or struck by the sea with her head in an | 
opposite direction. This will account for the compass 
changes in the lamentable case of the Tayleur and of | 
the Ottawa, where the compass changed suddenly two | 
points as the ship was struck a heavy blow by the sea. 
Phese facts, thus ascertained, will be acknowledged as 
of the utmost importance to those engaged in the 
structure of iron ships. 

The growth of wool, the second of our great 
staples, has latterly claimed more attention from our | 
agriculturists. Hitherto in England meat has 
been regarded as the chief production; while in 
France, and in Germany especially, wool has been | 
looked upon as the principal product. A paper in | 
the Society of Arts Journal, by Mr. P. S. Simmonds, 
furnishes some interesting facts on this subject. Our 
imports of wool average yearly 106,000,000Ibs. ; our | 
home clip is about 200,000,000 Ibs. ; and the value of 
woollen manufactures exported, besides home con- 
sumption, is nearly ten millions sterling. 





| 


Thus woo] | 


constitutes a very important branch of commerce. | 
The present price is now forcing the attention of | 
agriculturists to its growth; and, as the produce of | 
the land may be increased by improyed cultivation, | 





| soa flock of sheep may be made to shear from 30 | 
| contains 1008 farthings, and the pound 960; in the one 


| timated at nearly six millions. It will be seen from 


| of statistics we may notice some curious facts relative 


| Georgia. 





to 50 per cent. more by the adaptation of food. Now, 
albumen is a constituent part of wool; those plants 
that contain the most albumen will produce the | 
most wool. The following are results that have 
been ascertained: 1000 lbs. of potatoes raw, without | 
salt, make 6}1bs. of wool; the same quantity of 
oats, 10lbs. of wool; of buckwheat, 10 lbs. ; of rye, 
without salt, 1231bs.; of barley, 12} Ibs. ; of rye, 
with salt, 14]bs.; of wheat, 14]bs.; and of peas, 
16lbs. Peas, wheat, and rye, with salt, thus pro- 
duce the greatest amount of wool. The most valuable 
qualities, as defined by the jurors of the Great Ex- 
hibition, are fineness, fullness, freeness, soundness, 
length, and softness. The annual value of the fleece 
in this country, at tenpence the pound, has been es- 


these facts adduced that by skilful feeding this 
quantity may be materially increased, as well as the 
value enhanced. 

A grand scheme for extending the Electric Telegraph 
has been put forward by the Mediterranean Telegraph 
Company, under the management of Mr, Brett. The 
line from London crossing the channel and traversing 
France will be carried over the Alps to Turin and 
Genoa, and from thence to Corsica and Sardinia, and 
by submarine communication will extend to the coast 
of Africa. From Sardinia lines will branch to Malta, 
Corfu, Constantinople, and Alexandria. From Alex- 
andria the line will take a direction through Egvpt, 
from Cairo to Suez, and thence along the Red Sea to 
Aden, and under the Indian Ocean at once to 
Kurrachee, where it will be connected with the 3000 
miles already in operation in our Indian possessions. 
From Pegu, running along the Malay peninsula, it 
will be carried under the sea to Rajah Brooke's terri- 
tories, a branch striking off from thence to Hong Kong. 
From Sarawak, crossing the Equator, the line will 
impinge upon Australia at Port Essington, and from 
thence be gradually extended throughout the Aus- 
tralian continent. Such is the outline of this 
gigantic scheme, of which now no one doubts the 
practicability, although, no doubt, surrounded with 
difficulties—while a few years ago only such a scheme 
could searcely have entered into the imagination of 
the wildest visionary. 

Experiments made by Dr. Chowne, and brought 
before the Royal Society, go to prove that the atmos- 
phere in a vertical tube, having one extremity com- 
municating with an air-tight building, and the other 
in the open air, has a direct upward current; that 
this current was sufficient to cause the rotation 
of lightly suspended discs, and that its force is ina 
direct ratio according to the length of the tube; that 
a conoidal form of tube increased the force of the 
current, and that the presence of aqueous vapour in 
the atmosphere is essential to the production of the 
air-current in the tube. These facts may possibly 
clear up much of the mystery of ventilation, and lead 
to some satisfactory results. 

For a long time an opinion has prevailed that the 
mean heights of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans dif- 
fered, so that the question of direct communication 
seemed impracticable by means of a canal. These 
opinions were based on the authority of Colonel Lloyd 
and Captain Falmar, who, in 1847, made a series of 
levels from Panama to Chagres. The difference was 
stated to be 3°52 feet—the Pacific at Panama being 
higher than the Atlantic at Chagres. It has, how- 
ever, been since determined, by a series of very careful 
experiments made by Col. Totten, that the mean 
height of the two oceans is exactly the same. The 
difference of the rise of tide naturally makes one 
higher than the other at full tides; but at half tides 
the heights are the same. A supposed obstacle is thus 
removed in forming a connection between these two 
great oceans. 

We are indebted to the Statistical Society for much 
valuable information on various branches of national 
industry. A paper lately read by Mr. Cleghorn 
reveals some curious and interesting facts on the 
causes of the fluctuations in the herring fishery. The 
agents employed are 10,974 boats, 41,045 sailors, and 
81,934,330 square yards of netting, covering an area 
of 264 miles. The total value of boats, nets, and 
lines is estimated at 587.4202. The facts are these. 
At first there is a steady progression in the quantities 
caught upto a culminating point, then violent per- 
turbations and final extinction as curing districts. 
The conservative agencies at work are storms and the 
strict observance of Sunday during the fi-hing season ; 
for by the boats not going to sea on Saturday nights 
and Sunday time is given to the shoals to deposit 
their spawn. By calling attention to these points 
this branch of marine industry may yet continue a 
source of wealth to the nation. While on the subject 


toice; it is now fifty years ago since the idea of ex- | 
porting ice was first entertained by Mr. Tudor of 
Boston. For twenty years the business was carried out 
with various success, until now, when it would appear 
that the value of the ice farms in Massachusetts and 
New York exceeds the value of the rice crops of 
The business affords occupation for about 
9009 persons, and a capital of more than 6,000,000 
dollars, it is calculated, has been invested in it. 

The old guinea has at length found an advocate in 





Mr. Simon Holland as the unit for the proposed 
decimal coinage. With reference to the pound, the | 





guinea would cause less difficulty in adjustment; it 


case only 8 more than the required number, in the 
other 40 less. The following is the rule for turning 
guineas into pounds:—Divide by two, place the 
quotient one place to the right,and add. The subject 
is well worthy of consideration. 

Mr, Nasmyth’s monster gun has turned out a 
failure, not from any mechanical difficulty in the con- 
struction, but from a chemical change taking place in 
the metal, from the necessity of keeping it so long in 
an incandescent state during the process of welding, 
so that its power of tenacity is affeeted ; and it is even 
of less strength than cast iron. While this metal 
thus refuses to add to our warlike instruments in 
one state, in a liquid form and placed inside a shell 
cast very thin, its power is very destructive; for 
on damp ground no man could be within | fifty 
yards of it. The idea is due to an engineer in 
Faweett’s foundry at Liverpool. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 
WaArmTH AND VENTILATION. 

On the Smokeless Fire-place, Chimney-valves, and 
other means, old and new, of obtaining i 
Warmth and Ventilation. By New Arvyort, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c.—All solid and lasting social im- 
provements, like the natural changes by which the 
acorn becomes an oak, are slow in their beginnings, 
and imperceptible in their progress. The “flying 
machine,” by which some people really believed that 
we should one day dispense with all terrestrial means 
of locomotion, and become as very birds, was rather 
too fast an affair. One single, month sufficed for the 
puff, the experiment, and the abandonment of this 
child’s folly. A quarter of a century has now elapsed 
since Dr. Arnott first published some mechanical in- 
ventions for the comfort of the sick and the preserva- 
tion of the healthy. Not one of his inventions, if we 
except his hydrostatic bed, has as yet come into 
general use, One or two of them might have been 
failures; but it is no disparagement to the rest to 
say that they are not yet favourites with the public. 
The “ water bed” alone will immortalise Dr. Arnott’s 
reputation; but it becomes a question well worth 
investigation, whether his more important suggestions 
concerning warmth and ventilation will ever be so far 
carried out as to place our magnificent metropolis in 
an atmosphere of transparent purity, and its. inha- 
bitants in a condition of rural health. 

Some years ago, Dr. Arnott published a brief trea- 
tise on Warming and Ventilating, ia which he gave 
an account of various forms of self-regulating fires. 
Many patents for the supposed improvements were 
soon enrolled; but, as the patentees were as ignorant 
of scientific principles as they were desirous to 
monopolise the profits, most of the patented stoves 
were erroneously constructed, and thus proved to be 
one impediment to the correct appreciation by the 
public of Dr. Arnott’s inventions. Many people 
believe to this hour that Dr. Arnott’s stoves have 
been tried, and proved a failure. This is not true. 
The present work contains not only a full account of 
these inventions, but many additional suggestions 
with reference to the consumption of the smoke of 
fires in private dwellings, modes of warming and 
ventilating apartments, with estimates of their 
economy and healthfulness, &e. No housekeeper 
should be without this book ; but we cannot but see 
that the first step towards the general adoption of 
these improvements must be to instruct the rising 
generation of every class in the first rudiments of 
physical and chemical science. This would bea far 
greater boon to a poor man, than teaching him ancient 
or even modern history, geography and the use of the 
globes ; nay, it stands before reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; for when the mind is once inoculated 
with a love of science on ever so small a scale, self- 
instruction follows as a matter of course. 

The following sketch of the principles of Dr. 
Arnott’s inventions may be understood by readers not 
versed in science. 

1. The Smokeless Fire.-—Some two years since, we 
hazarded an opinion that it would be an easy and 
economical thing for the smoke of every domestic fire 
to be consumed, instead of being allowed to pollute 
the chimney, the apartment, and the external air, 
with particles of soot. We did not at that time ex- 
plain the method or methods by which this might be 
accomplished. Dr. Arnott expounds it practically in 
this volume. Red-hot coals do not smoke, because 
the heat is sufficiently intense to consume the bitu- 
men or pitch, which under a lower degree of heat 
escapes in the form of smoke. Now, by the idle habit 
of throwing coals on the top of a fire, we heat them 
imperfectly at first, and smoke escapes in dense quan- 
tities. Push a small piece of coal into the midst of a 
red-hot fire; it will blaze, but no smoke is seen to 
escape; the heat consumes the bitumen. Feed the 


fire from below, and the bitumen which escapes from 
the fresh coals will rise through the fire and become 
But bow is this conveniently to be done ? 


consumed. 
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After alluding to ‘several methods (one of which was | will undertake to ventilate any existing house at a | Prison” and the “ Execution of Montrose,” on con- 


suggested long ago by Dr. Franklin), Dr. Arnott | moderate charge, or to superintend such arrange- | dition that he shall copy them in fresco. These 
proposes that the grate containing the fire should be | ments in houses being built or about to be built,— | works are now in Paris, where they excite a lively 
placed higher from the ground than the present | and the thing will be accomplished. interest. 

fashion, and that a coalbox containing the charge of 3. Contiivances for Warmth; or an economical} M. Rauch, the Prussian sculptor, has just finished 
coal for the day should be fixed immediately beneath | supply of heat in cold weather, and an equable dif- | a statue of Kant for Keenigsberg. —St. Petersburgh 
the grate, having a moveable false bottom, easily | fusion of it. In the introduction of this subject, Dr. | journals announce that an Exhibition of Fine Arts 
raised when required, by applying the poker as a | Arnott gives a sketch of the chief means of warming | will be held in that capital this year.——Herr 


lever to a piston-rod connected with it. For the full 
description of this, and a sketch of the stove with a 
blazing fire in it, we must refer to the work itself. 
This fire will burn a whole day or night without 
attention. It is only necessary that servants should 
understand the proper mode of managing it. But 
look at the advantages of this simple improvement. 
No smoke, no soot, no danger of the chimney catch- 
ing fire, no dirty chimney-sweepers, no smoky chim- 
neys ee shall exaggerate the evil of this nuisance ?) 
and, lastly, economy in fuel. 

Can the waste of fuel which occurs in all common 
open fires be prevented? The waste consists in this, 
that a great part of the heat of the fire, instead of 
warming the apartment, passes up the chimney. 
Dr. Arnott has invented a close stove to prevent this, 
we which he has kept a large dining-room comfort- 
ably warm throughout every winter for the last four- 
teen years, by an expenditure of only twelve pounds 
of coal for twenty-four hours, or about a fourth part 
of the usual quantity consumed in sixteen hours in a 
common stove. This is ‘Dr. Arnott’s stove,” which 
is supposed to have failed in its object. We have not 
space to describe it fully, but we will now explain 
why it is not universally adopted. First, as before 
stated, the principle of its construction is not generally 
understood by the trade, and the public have been 
supplied with a stove bearing Dr. Arnott’s name, but 
not capable of accomplishing the proposed ad- 


vantages, These stoves have failed, not Dr. Arnott’s. 
Secon ‘f although the apartment is sufficiently 
warmed by Dr. Arnott's stove, it takes longer to 


warm one’s hands or feet by it than bya blazing 
fire. There is no help for this; it is a defect which, 
however, is most amply counterbalanced by the 
advantages gained. Thirdly—and here there will be 
a present difticulty—servants who have no knowledge 
whatever of the principles of combustion cannot, and 
will not, give this stove a chance. They will do any- 
thing and every thing with it except what they are 
told to do. In fact, although it saves them a world 
of trouble, it is “ new-fangled,” “ stupid,” and “ awk- 
ward,” and they do not choose to be told that they 
do not know how to manage a fire; their profes- 
sional qualifications are somewhat offensively 
called in question. So the stove is made the 
scapegoat of the cook’s sins, and away it goes. 
Fourthly, John Bull, whether a bachelor or a 
benedict, does not like to be condemned to a close 
comfortless-looking fireplace. Asa bachelor he can- 
not stir the fire and make a blaze when he wants 
company, nor make his own coffee, nor scorch his 
knees, nor burn his boots, no, nor smoke his pipe in 
the chimney corner—with this new-fangled warmer 
in his room. What is to comfort him on a winter's 
night if he has noblazing fire? Then, as a family- 
man, John Bull feels that his great national distinc- 
tion is his fire-side. He likes to see the features of 
his wife and little ones reflecting the ruddy blaze. 


close regulator stove before alluded to. 
commend this sketch to the study of the reader, inas- 
much as it is impossible to appreciate either the ob- 
ject or the advantages of these proposed improvements 
without being first thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and magnitude of existing evils. The author 


regulating stove, which must be confessed to be a 
contrivance in which science is applied to the pur- 
poses of utility and economy with extraordinary con- 
trivance and skill. The only objection to it is, that 
while in the eyes of the inventor it is a brilliant, 
cheering object—a reward for toil and thought and 
perseverance—in the eyes of others it lacks the 
brightness of the cheerful blaze for which we Eng- 
lish are willing to. pay so dearly, and even, if need be, 
to procure it by robbing posterity of the limited supply 
of coals in store for them. 

4. Improvements for Ventilation on a large scale, by 
pumps, fan-wheels, shafts, &c. Here the author in- 
troduces the reader to a new ventilating pump of 
great simplicity of construction, applicable to very 
large buildings; as also the gasometer ventilating 
pump, of less simple construction, but more efficient. 
On examination of these machines, on only wonders 
that we should have so long been content to be 
poisoned by each other's breath, when pure air is so 
easily obtained. 

The last chapter is devoted to the heat-transferring 
apparatus, by which both warming and ventilation 


the Appendix explains the causes of the Croydon 
epidemic, of the gas explosion in Albany-street, 
and of certain fevers in Glasgow and Edinburgh in 
1840. It also contains an original plan, sketched for 
warming and ventilating the York Hospital; a 
description of the Dormitory for the Houseless in 
Field-lane; of the warming and ventilating in the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea; and additional remarks 
on the manufacturing and management of fire-places. 

The style of Dr. Arnott’s work strongly exemplifies 
his remarkable talent in reducing the abstractions of 
science to the level of the popular mind, and thus 
familiarising the reader with the important principles 
on which his inventions are built. It will be read 
with interest by every educated man, and will be 
particularly coveted by the medical profession, espe- 
cially those members of it who are to be elected as 
medical officers of health under the new Metropolita» 
Management Act. Indeed, the publication of this 


apartments which were known and practised up to | 
the year 1834, the period at which he invented the | 
We strongly | the Frankfort “ Stadttheater.” 


next enters into a very full description of his self- | 


are conjoined, or ventilation without fanning; and | 





work may be looked upon as an event in the great 
sanitary movement now going on throughout the 
country. It is extraordinary indeed that this, which 
ought to have been the first step in civilisation, ap- 
pears likely to be the last, and that, while every 
possible suggestion for convenience, comfort, and 
recreation has been fully carried out, the preservation 





Warm his dining-room with an “ Arnott’s stove,” 
and his fire-side is gone! He might as well become a 
Frenchman or a Russian at once. Shall we con- 
fess to have felt a little of this prejudice ourselves ? 
But it is a prejudice: a blaze is a very expensive 
luxury, especially as our supply of coals is limited 

2. Contrivances for the Ventilation of Ordinary 
Dwellings.—Dr. Arnott’s ventilating valve is too well 
known to require a minute description. It is simply 
a hole made in the chimney, opening into the apart - 
ment near the ceiling, with a valve to prevent the 
smoke from escaping. It is always useful in ventila- 
ting the room, but is absolutely necessary where gas 
is used for lighting the apartment. The time will 
come when builders will learn that, in order for a 
house to let, it must have a chimney-valve and a proper 
grate in every room. Landlords will learn by de- 
grees that a house will fetch from 32 to 10/. ‘more 
per annum with the seimprovements; for the tenant 
will thereby save some such sum in coals. And, 
even whilst the prejudice against the close stove con- 
tinues to operate on the public mind, this valve- 
oe may be conjoined with an open stove and 
blazing smokeless fire, together with a great diminu- 
tion of the required fuel, by adopting the arrangement 
beautifully delineated and explained at pages 36 and 
37 of Dr. Arnott’s work. The only objection to it is 
that it would diminish the annual amount of the 
doctor’s bill, which is already reduced considerably 
by other sanitary improvements. This is not an 
imaginary result. Dr. Arnott gives several cases in 
which the health of whole families had been notably 
improved simply by introducing the chimney-valve, 
an expedient rendered especially necessary by the 
recent introduction of low, confined fireplaces, instead 
of the high stoves and open chimneys found in old 
houses. So slow, however, are the public to appre- | 
hend and adopt these improvements, that no verv | 
general changes will be effected at present, without 
the usual stimulus to improvement, a prospect of 
gain. Let some really scientific and spirited indi- 
vidual start a ventilating and sanitary company, who 





of health, the very condition on which alone the 
blessings of civilisation can be enjoyed, is the last 
thing cared for, and the thing of all others which, 
when provided for, is most pertinaciously refused 
and rejected by the public. Sut time, the great | 
reformer, will ultim»tely bring about all these im- | 
provements, and many more. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Her Majesty the Queen having been graciously 
pleased to command that the picture of Mlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, “ The Horse Fair,” should be sent to Buck- 
ingham Palace, it was exhibited to her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the members of the roval family, and | 
the court, on Wednesday week. The fountain of 
Diana at Bushy Park, which used to look “like 
Niobe, all tears,” is, we are glad to say, about to be 
restored. ——At the Exhibition of Pictures in con- | 
nection with the Norfolk and Norwich Fine Arts 
Association, five prizes, amounting in value to 362, | 
were drawn for. An Exhibition of Works of Art, 
together with a collection of warlike curiosities— | 
chiefly from the Crimea—is now open in Colne, Lan- 
cashire. It has realised a handsome sum of money. 
——Mr. Armitage has returned from the Crimea | 
with a portfolio of sketches, consisting of special | 
scenes and portraits. A public statue in honour of | 
the late Sir Robert Peel was inaugurated on Monday 
in Birmingham. It is the work of a local sculptor, 
Mr. Peter Hollins; and was cast in bronze in the 
town by Messrs. Elkington and Mason. The figure 
of Peel is of the usual heroic size—eight feet and a 
half in height.——The Commissioners of Fine Arts 
are so well pleased with Mr. Ward's proposal to paint 
the series of National Cartoons intrusted to Lis care, 
and intended for the decoration of the new Palace at | 
Westminster, in fresco, that they have agreed to 
restore the original pictures of ‘Argyle asleep in ! 











Roderich Benedix, the well-known German dramatist, 
has been entrusted with the artistic management of 
The Emperor has 
commissioned M. Chavet to make a large sepia 
drawing of the féte, with portraits of all the conspi- 
cuous personages of the two courts; and, in true 
imperial fashion, has allowed the artist one month to 
produce his work. M. Chavet is now in England. 
—At the exhibition of the works produced for 
the grand prize of sculpture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the competitors are eight in number. 
The works will remain open to the public this day 
and to-morrow. The subject proposed for competition 
was this: Cleobis and Biton had rendered themselves 
celebrated for their filial piety towards their mother, 
who was priestess of Juno. On one grand occasion 
they unyoked the oxen from her car, and themselves 
drew her to the temple in the face of the admiring 
multitude. The mother, moved by such a proof of 
their devotedness to her, prayed to Juno to accord them 
the greatest blessing that mortals could receive from 
the gods. The goddess granted the mother’s 
prayer, and the next day they were both found dead 
in the temple. The inhabitants of Argos, where the 
event, took place, raised statues to them in the temple 
of Delphi. Such is the story as related by Valerius 
Maximus, lib. 1, chap. 4. The Atheneum gives the 
following anecdote :—‘‘ During one of the Queen’s 
promenades through the Fine-Art section of the Paris 
Exhibition, one of the small microscopic pictures by 
M. Meissonnier—the interior of a cabaret, with sol- 
diers of the guard of the old kings of France drink~ 
ing and quarrelling—caught her eye. The groups 
were picturesque, the costumes striking, _and the 
degree of finish was marvellous. Her Majesty ex- 
pressed admiration of the work. Next morning it 
was lying in her apartment at St. Cloud—a present 
from the Emperor Napoleon, who, with Imperial 
courtesy, had bought the picture for 25,000 francs. 
He had it taken down from its place, leaving a blank 
on the wall, which drew every eye to the spot—like 
the one empty space in the portrait-room of the 
Doge’s Palace—and set all tongues in Paris gossiping 
pleasantly on the magnificence of ce bon Empéreur. 
The picture is nowin England, at the Palace, and 
is more talked about in Paris than any other work in 
—or out of—the Exhibition. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mapame Jenny Luinp is suffering from a very serious 
malady in the eyes. ——M. Thalberg (says an Italian 
paper) is at present at Rio Janeiro; where, by the 
last advices, he was about to give a series of six con- 
certs. The Hereford festival was brought to a 
close by a full-dress ball at the County Hall. During 
the week there was collected at the cathedral 
7982. 11s. 9d. Miss Glyn, the actress and Shak- 
sperian reader, has been married to Mr. E. S. Dallas, 
author of a clever work on ‘poetry and the philo- 
sophy of criticism, entitled ‘Poetics: an Essay on 
Poetry." ——At the Victoria Theatre, Sydney. Mr. 
G. V. Brooke has been fulfilling an engagement. He 
made his first appearance on Thursday, May 10, as 
Othello. His engagement in Sydney will shortly 
cease, previous to the time originally contemplated, 
his success, notwithstanding bis undoubted talents, 
having fallen far short of what might reasonably 
have been anticipated.——Among other marks of 








| consideration of which Mme. Ristori has been the 
| object in Paris, she had the honour to receive a special 


invitation for the late ball given to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria at the Hotel de Ville. A French 
theatre is about to be started at Constantinople, and 
it is to perform comic opera, vaudeville, and ballet. 
The authorities of Constantinople have given every 
encouragement to the enterprise. Mr. Costa has 
declined to receive of the Musical Festival Committee 
any remuneration for his oratorio, although the com- 
mittee proposed to him the terms received by Mendels- 
sohn for * Elijah.” He has desired that the sum 
may be presented, in his name, as a donation to the 
funds of the General Hospital. 











LITERARY NEWS. 


In their “ Notes on Books,” Messrs. Longman favour 
us with the following announcements :—Mr. Macau- 
lay’s continuation of the “ History of England” is 
in the printer's hands, and will be published before 
Christmas. — The concluding volumes of ‘“ Moore’s 
Life,” edited by Lord John Russell, are in the press, 
and will be published early in October.——“ A Second 
Journey round the World,” by Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
is in the press, and will be published, in 2 vols., post 


| 8yo.. in the autumn.—Mr. S. W. Baker, author of 
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“ The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon,” has written 
an account of ‘ Fight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon,” | 
which is now in the press, and will be published 

early in the ensuing season. “The Life of Luther,” | 
by G. Koenig, in forty-eight historical plates, will 
be published in November. The late Rev. Arch- 
deacon Hare having left incomplete his narrative of 
the events recorded in the historical plates, the work 
has been completed by Miss Susannah Winkworth. | 
The first volume of Arago’s “* Astronomy,” trans- | 
lated by Admiral Smyth and Mr. R. Grant, will be 

published in November, and the work will be com- 

jleted in 2 vols. The continuation of Professor 

De la Rive’s work on “ Electricity,” will be published 

before Christmas. Lord Brougham’s “ Analytical | 
View of Newton's Principia,” is nearly ready for | 
publication. —-The translation of Van der Hoeven's 

“ Tlandbook of Zoology,” by Dr. W. Clark, F.R.S., 

Prof. of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, | 
is in the press, and will shortly be published, with | 
additions supplied by the author, and notes. ——“ The 
Life and Travels of Herodotus, in the Fifth Century 
before Christ: an Imaginary Biography illustrative 
of the Times of Pericles and Nehemiah,” &c., by Mr. 
J. Talboys Wheeler, will be published early in Octo- 
ber. “The [History of Prices,” Vol. V., by Mr. 
Thomas Tooke, completing the work, will be pub- 
lished before Christmas. The four volumes already 
published comprise the period from 1792 to 1847. 
The new volume will relate to the important 
interval — including, as that interval does, the 
gold discoveries and the outbreak of war — from 
1847 to the present year. Mr. Tooke is aided in the 
new volume by extensive contributions by Mr. New- 
march, whose name is already connected with in- 
quiries of a cognate character. Something of 
moment has just turned up in English poetry—the 
first and finished draught of the ‘“ Hymn to Solitude,” 
by no less a person than the author of the “ Seasons.” 
It is in Thomson's own handwriting, is dated 1725 
(four years earlier than the assigned date), and differs 
materially, and in some places for the better, from the 
received text. The conelusion has in the first draught 
a personal turn. Here is a portion of this interesting 
discovery :— 




















Descending angels bless your train, 

The virtues of the sage and swain— 

Soft Innocence in white array'd, 

And Contemplation rears his head— 

Religion with her awful brow, 

And all the Muses wait on you. 

O let me pierce your secret cell 

And in your deep recesses dwell— 

For ever from the world retired, 

For ever with your raptures fired, 

Nor by a mortal seen, save he 

A Mallet or a Murdoch be. 
fhomson refers to David Mallet, the poet, and to the 
Rey. Patrick Murdoch, his biographer, the “little 
round, fat, oily man of God” of the Castle of Indo- 
lence. _Thomson’s antograph is extremely rare. A 
letter, in his handwriting, has not occurred for sale 
for at least the last thirty years. Watkins's 
* London Directory” has died, ‘after a most costly 
competition with its long-standing rival ——The Mid- 
fand Counties’ Illustrated News, says the Birmingham 
(Gazette, a newspaper started in this town a few weeks 
ago, price 2d., ceased to exist on Saturday last, on 
which day a third alleged proprietor of the paper was 
summoned before the magistrates at the Public 
Office, for nonpayment of the compositors’ wages due 
for the last publication. The copyright, good-will, 
and printing materials of the Glasgow 'enny Daily 
News were sold by auction on Thursday for 2002 This 
was the first of the penny dailies started here, and 
was announced in defiance of the law before the change | 
in the stamp law took place. It continued to publish 
under a different name every day for some time, and 
in the face of an Exchequer process at the instance of 
the Crown, against the proprietors, publishers, and 
printers. By these reckless means it contrived to | 
gain a footing at the expense of the more scrupulous 
stamped press. It has gone on since; and now, after 
publishing 122 numbers, the whole materials, good- 
will, and copyright are sold for 200L—(North British 
Daily Mail.) The correspondence of Silvio Pellico, 
collected by Signor Stefani, is about to be published 
at Turin. The letters are about 400 in number, and 
are written partly before, partly during, and partly 
after the poet’s imprisonment. Some of them contain 
literary treatises. The most important are addressed 
to his family, to Count Borro, Count Balbo, the 
Countess Mombello, and Signori Borsieri, Rosmini, 
and Dandolo. Simultaneously with the Italian ori- 
ginal, a French edition will be published. 

Mr. Charles Dickens intends visiting Sheffield, 
early in December, in order to give a “reading for 
the benefit of the Mechanics’ Institution of that town. 
lhe library of the late Thomas Moore, presented 
by Mrs. Moore, as a memorial of her husband’s taste 
and erudition, to the Royal Irish Academy, has ar- 
rived in Dublin.—A young naturalist, Mr. N. H. 
Mason, whose acquirements are certified by some of | 
our highest authorities, is about to visit the Azores, | 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands, for purposes of | 
scientific research. The Rey. Christopher Smyth, | 

















one of the curates of St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, has 
lately ascended to the highest point of Monte Rosa, 
hitherto deemed inaccessible; and has since succeeded 
in reaching the summit of Mont Blanc, by a new 


pleasure and profit. 


| de Carné, 





route and without the aid of guides. ——A short 
poem, one of the many which Frances Browne has 
contributed to the pages of our contemporary—* Is 
It Come,” printed in No. 1451—having attracted the 
attention of the Marquis of Lansdowne, his Lordship 
applied to the editor of the Atheneum for some infor- 
mation regarding its author. On learning the diffi- 


| culties which have so long beset her, the noble 


Marquis, with that large-heartedness and true love 
of letters which have always distinguished him from 


the common wearers of coronets, requested the editor | 
to say that he would be happy to place 1002. at Miss | 


Browne's disposal; and it gratifies us to add that 
this generous tribute to unfriended genius was ac- 
cepted in the spirit in which it was offered. 
Besides numerous private gifts, the will of the late 
Abbott Lawrence bequeaths 130,000 dollars for 
public benevolence, as follows :—The 
Scientific School, 50,000 dols.; for building model 
lodging-houses, 59,000 dols.;_. Boston Public 
Library, 10,000 dols.; Franklin Library in the city 
of Lawrence, 5090 dols.; Ameriean Bible Society, 
5000 dols.; American Tract. Society, 5000 dols. ; and 
Home Missionary Society, 5000 dols. —-The following 





| is a copy of the letter accompanying the valuable 
donation of books which has been presented by the.| 


Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay to the library of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution; ‘ Riehmond- 
hill, Aug. 15. Dear Sir,—When we looked together, 


a few weeks ago, over the catalogue of the library of | 


our Philosophical Institution, I was, as I told you, 
much pleased to find that so good a collection had 
been formed. Yet, though great credit is due to the 


| gentlemen who haye managed that part of the basi- 
| ness of our society, I could not. but. note some 


deficiencies. What seemed to me the most important 
of those deficiencies I have tried to supply. You will, 
T hope, about the time at which this letter reaches 
you, receive a box of books, none of which, in my 


opinion, ought to be wanting to a library such as ours. | 


These books will, I hope, be read by many with 
At all events, Iam sure that the 
institution, from which I have received somany marks 
of kindness, will receive graciously the small token of 
the goodwill of a sincere friend.. Believe me ever, 
my dear Sir, vour faithful servant, T. B. MAcAuLAyY. 
—If. Bowie, Esq.”——The prizes of poetry, history, 
and literature of the French Institute havebeen awarded 


| as follows: 9900 frances to M. Angustin Thierry, author 


of the ‘Considérations sur Histoire de France,” 
the “ Récits des Temps Mérovingiens,” and the 
““Tntroduction & VUHistoire du Tiers-Etat.” M. 
Henri Martin, author of “ The History of France 


| under Louis XIV.,” received the second prize of 1000 


franes, forming, with the preceding one, the annual 
sum left to the Academy by Baron Gobert. Three 
prizes of 2550 francs each to the class of books on 
morality, three, however, relating but distantly to 
that subject, the “ Empire Chinois,” by the Abbé 
Hue, the “ Histoire: Poétiques,” by A. Briseux, and 
the “ Etudes sur I'Histoire du Gouvernement repré- 
sentatif en Trance de 1789 & 1848,” by Count Louis 
Medals of the value of 2000 franes each 
were severally awarded to ** La Charité Chrétienne 
dans les premiers cles de I'Eglise,” by Count 
Frantz de Champagny, to * Fables Nouvelles,” by 
Leon Halvey, and to “ Récits de VHistoire de 








France,” by M. Courgeon. The. prize of eloquence | 


was divided between two competitors, M. Eugene 
Poitou, and M. 
Essays on the “ Memoirs of the Due de Saint Simon.” 
Only one of M. de Monthyon’s two three-thonsand 
franc prizes was awarded this year, the successful 
candidate being M. Taine, author of an “ Etude 
Critique et Oratoire sur Tite-Live.” 
the prize not awarded was, “‘ The History of French 
Narrative Poetry in the Middle Ages.” A medal of 
the value of 1500 francs has, however, been given to 
M. Chabaillie, the author of the best essay sent in on 
the subject. 

The Compositors’ Library was opened on Monday, 
at No. 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street; and from the 


catalogue before us we are glad to perceive that its | 


shelves are graced by nearly 2000 volumes of sterling 


literary merit.—The Society of Arts have gone over | 


bodily to the Paris Exhibition. Its members met 
with a distinguished reception. —-It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that books intended for the Crimea 
should be packed in boxes. In answer to an inquiry, 
Messrs. Hayter and Howell state that they will for- 
ward small parcels of books, which may be packed up 
in stout paper and addressed to the army. The books 
should be of an amusing and instructive character 
——Mr. Anderton has given notice of motion on the 
next Common Council-day, ‘‘ That the Lord Mayor 


be requested to convene a public meeting of all per- | 


sons rated and assessed to the consolidated rate in the 
city of London, in order to determine whether the 
Public Libraries 
said city. A new court has been 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Mayall, 





added to the 
the potographer, 


has lent his assistance in forming a Crimean 
Court. Besides a number of models, charts, 
and relics of the battle-field, the court now | 


contains a series of photographic portraits represent - 


ing her Majesty’s ministers, distinguished men con- | 


nected with the war, wounded officers, &«.——The 
Finlands Allmaana Tidning, which appears at Hel- 
singfors, announces that, in consequence of the war, 


Lawrence | 


Lefevre-Portalis, for their Critical | 


The subject of | 


Act, 1855, shall be adopted in the | 


——An account has been published, by order of the 
House of Commons, of the appropriation. of grants, 
amounting altogether to 50001, placed by order of 
the Treasury at the disposal of the Royal Society 
between 1850 and 1854, together with a copy of a 
letter from Lord Wrottesley to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated 28th of July last. In this letter the 
noble Lord acknowledges the receipt of a Treasury 
note of the 28th June, announcing that the Govern- 
ment were not prepared this year to place 1000/7. at 
the disposal of the Royal Society, for reasons assigned. 
Lord Wrottesley states that the letter of the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury seems to have been written under 
| a misapprehension of the relation of the Royal Society 
to the Goverment with respect to the grant in ques- 
tion. The Royal Society, he says, has ample funds 
of its own, and the council neither require, nor have 
they solicited or received, aid from the Government 
for the purpose of carrying out any of the objects 
which it more especially devolves upon them to 
execute as representatives of the Society. “The council 
considered the Government grant asa natioval contri- 
bution towards the general promotion of science in 
the United Kingdom, regarding themselves as trustees 
of the grant, and, as such, accountable to the public. 
A committee of forty gentlemen was appointed to 
| receive applications and to advise the council in the 
appropriation of the money. Lord Wrottesley further 
explains that the money devoted to the various 
researches specified in this paper has been expended 
| solely on instruments, materials, or other appliances 
required in performing the experiments and investi- 
| vations which are severally described, and that by 
the aid of this contribution the Government has, in 
fact, obtained for the advancement of science and the 
national character the personal and gratuitous services 
of men of first-rate eminence, which, without this 
comparatively small assistance, would not have been 
applied. ‘The total amount appropriated from 1850 
to 1854, both inclusive, was 51721, The appropria- 
tions exceed the sums placed at the society's disposal 
by 712 10s. Sd., which it was the society’s intention 
to have provided for out of the expected grant of 
10002. in 1855. 


the University of Helsiagfors will be closed this year. 
} 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Haymarket.—The Man with Many Friends: a 

Comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Stirling Coyne. 
Aprtrnt.—Revival of Victorine. Projected changes. 
Lycrum.—The Wizard of the North. 

Mr. Srimiinc Coynr’s comedy is the only novelty of 
| the fortnight ; and, so far as public approbation goes, 
it is a marked and decided success. The critics are, 
of course, very captious about it, and, talk learnedly 
about “stage carpentry,” ‘the art of the dramatist, 
&e. Come the fact how it may, the piece is successful, 
and the people pay to go and see it. What more 
would you have ? 

As for the story, Mr. Coyne isin, much the same 
case as the Needy Knife-grinder. when he. said, 
“Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir; ” the 
piece is founded upon a series of incidents strung to- 
gether rather loosely, and developing no particular 
plot or principle. whatsoever. Popples (Mr. Buck- 
stone), a retired doll-maker, has been induced by his 
| gay young wife (Miss Reynolds) to take to fashion- 
able life and a villa. Here he is invaded by a crowd 
| of harpies, male and female—friends of the old stage 
model, just as they are to be found in the ** School 
for Scandal,” and a hundred other congeneric come- 
dies. There is a sporting friend who cheats him 
with horses, and a flattering friend who cheats him 
| with blarney, and a guzzling friend who eats his 
| dinners, and a seductive friend who tries to cheat 
| him out of his wife; there are other mzle and female 
friends, all of whom are hypocrites and rascals, but 
who have no particular character to speak of. Lastly, 
| there is a vulgar but true friend, who exposes all 

the others, and remains master of the position. With 
great art Mr. Coyne has managed to pull the strings 
of these puppets, so that they caper about in a very 
amusing manner. There is no pretension to indivi- 
dual character, and most certainly none is created. 
Popples, generally speaking an idiot, betrays at the 
last the most unexpected acumen; while the false 
friends (sharp enough at first) are in the end duped 
by the most shallow pretexts. The novel feature in 
the piece was the introduction of a speaking doll, 
which Popples, unable to divest himself altogether of 
| his trade, amuses himse]f with making, and which 
awakens the jealousy of his helpmate, who mistakes 
. it fora veritable baby. Besides the artists named, the 
piece is supported by Messrs. Howe, Rogers, Comp- 
| ton, W Farren and Clark, Misses Swanborough and 

A. Vining, Mrs. Poynter and Mrs. Griffiths. 

The melodrame of Victorine, years ago an Adelphi 
favourite, bas been revived with some success. Rumour 
hints at great changes to take place in the personnel 
of this theatre. Mr. Leigh Murray retires from the 
stage management, and the editor of a comic peri- 
odical is named as his probable successor; Messrs. 
Wright and Bedford are to remain, the twin con- 
stellations of broad farce; Miss Woolgar (now a 
| matron) will retire for a season. . 

Mr. Anderson has opened the Lyceum Theatre 
with a wonderful entertainment, which he calls by 


| 
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an impossible Greek name. All that natural re 
mechanical science can do to cheat the eye and deceive 
the perceptions is here most ingeniously done. The | 
most popular and successful part of the entertairiment 
is that which successfully imitates the spirit-rapping | 
imposture. Whether it can be considered as an ex- | 
posure, we hesitate to decide. JACQUES. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. SCARGILL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I wish to say a few words in reference to a | 
paragraph in a recent number of your journal on my 
appointment to the Assistant-Secretaryship to the 
Statistical Society. The first part of this paragraph 
has appeared in “other papers; but the latter part 
may be misunderstood ; it might be construed to mean 
that [have acquired a fair amount of know ledge of 
mathematics and other subjects notwithstanding my 
education at Christ's Hospitai, Now the fact is that 





was well grounded both in classics and mathematics | 3 


at that school, nor should I have received a Uni- 
versity education afterwards had it not been for an 
exhibition which I held from it. Indeed, any one 
who knows the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
can bear witness that exhibitioners from Christ’s 
Hospital come up exceedingly well prepared, and | 
that, considering that only four exhibitioners go up 
annually, our share of University honours is credit- 
able to our masters at school; and if some of us, 
myself included, have not distinguished ourselves 
more highly, it is not for want of sufficient prepara- 
tion previous to our undergraduate course. 

At the same time, I cannot say that the system of | 
education at Christ's Hospital, as far as the junior | 
classes are concerned, is so good as it might be. An } 
increase in the number of masters is necessary, and | 
too much time is spent in the writing-school. It 
would indeed be far better to admit fewer boys and 
to educate them well, than to educate superficially a | 
larger number. 

The radical fault of the administration there is, 
that the Head Master has too: little power and the | 
Committee too much. No doubt the Committee are | 
desirous of promoting the welfare of the boys; but | 
they are men who have little or no knowledge of 
education, either in theory or in practice. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Epwarp Tupor Scarcixt. 

Tudor House, Teignmouth, Aug. 13, 








PROFESSOR CHRISTMAS AND THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—I am unwilling to trespass on your columns | 
with any personal matters of my own; but so un- | 
warrantable an imputation has been cast upon me by | 
the Rev. Alexander Taylor, the Secretary of the | 
Ecclesiastical History Society—or, to speak more 
correctly, ‘‘ the secretary of a committee for winding | 

up the “affairs of that society”—and I have been so | 
carefully excluded from any redress, that T am com- 
pelled to appeal to the public, wherever and however | 
I can. 

The object of the committee appears mainly to be 
the raising of a subscription for the Rev. Robe rt Eden, 

Ticar of W ymondham, and Hon. Canon of Norwic h, 
in order to reimburse’ that gentleman for the losses 
entailed on him by the failure of the above-named | 
society. ‘To this object I see no objection, and would 
willingly add my mite; but in order to make out a 
strong case in favour of Mr. Eden the committee 
have deliberately adopted the secretary's statement, 
and have published a report, in which they say 
“At this time "—i.e., as the public are desired to be- 
lieve, when the society was encompassed with debts, 
difficulties, and liabilities—“ the two gentlemen who 
were co-founders with Mr. Eden of the society termi- 
nated their connection with it, and left to Mr. Eden | 
alone the great and alarming responsibilities of his 
position.” 

Now, as one of those two persons, 
the above statement, so far as it concerns me, is 
totally untrue. TI left the society before the publica- | 
tion of its first volume, and because I saw that an | 
improper person had been placed in the responsible | 
position of secretary. I warned Mr. Eden again and 
again that in such hands the plan mus¢ fail, and I 
withdrew from liabilities which ‘ ere not yet incurred, 
but which I foresaw would be most disastrous. 

If Mr. Eden is to be gazetted as a victim, be it so; 
but he is only the victim of his own folly and ob- 
stinacy, and [ for one decline the position of an | 
accessary to the sacrifice. 

I parted with Mr. Eden on the most friendly terms; 
have rendered him very efficient services on many 
occasions connected with the society since my seces- 
sion; and have collated the two first volumes of the 
Society’s Prayer-book, with the sealed book in the | 
Tower. For this service I was to have six small | 
paper copies of the work, and one large paper copy ; 
not, of course, as payment, but as a kind of acknow- 
ledgement. The expense of collation proved greater | 


I declare that | 


i the “Just for blood,” which excites the 


Rose in favour of his younger brother, 
| even to see the beloved face for three years ? 


| respectable Mrs. I 


than the Society chose to continue, and the third | brilliancy, and exquisite delicacy, seidom were 


volume is not collated with any of the sealed books. 


In consequence of this the seeretary informs me | 
that I have no claim to have my sets completed ; and | 
a few pounds of waste | 


thus for all my labour I receive 
paper! 
shoald not make this, discreditable as it is, the 


| subject of a public complaint, had not an attempt 


been made to fix on me the charge of deserting Mr. 
Eden in his difficulties; this 1 indignantly declare to 
be a wilful untruth. I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Henry CHristMas. 
30, Manor-street, Clapham. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S WORKS AND BLACKWOOD. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—There appeared in the 


June number of 


Blackwood’s Magazine an article upon the works of | 
and though I believe you | 
| commended the effort therein made to curb the exu- 
| berant and erratic imagination of that gifted writer, 


the Rev. Charles Kingsley ; 


you are yourself too liberal and conscientious a critic 
to defend the warped and imperfect delineation of 
narrative, erceptible throughout. 

Take bnty the criticism upon his historical novel, 
“Westward Ho.” His previous works, “ Alton 
Locke,” “ Yeast,” and ‘ Hypatia,” 
ject, it is true, of long and severe comment ; 
stirring and brilliant picture of the days of good 
Queen Bess being fresh in the public mind, it will 
readily be shown how distorted a view of its ten- 
dencies the critic has taken. 

At the very onset it is insisted that Mr. Kingsley 
| defends and eyen lands that thirst for gold, that inve- 


terate hatred and recklessness of life, which here and | 


courage and heroic 
Surely the 


there sullied the indomitable 
endurance of the Elizabethan heroes. 
| history of one adventurer alone, Johr 
| given by Mr. Kingsley, 
charge—the failure of his expedition, his misfortunes, 
and the miserable end of himself and his crew, are 
directly attributed to his thirst for plunder! As to 
indignation of the critic, has he forgotten “Amyas 
| Leigh’s description of his first duel—undertaken be- 
cause the honour of a woman, and that woman his 


Queen, was basely slaudered? Does not the lad, 


| then fresh from the pure counsels of his mother, dis- 

| claim with horror the idea of so avenging wrongs of | 
| his own? 
| he writhes under the loss of his first love and of his | 


And when, a sadder but not a better man, 


only brother, and learns their fiery martyrdom in the 
Spanish Inquisitic n, does the pen, w hich depicts his 
burning hatred of the whole nz ation, commend it 7 


With m: asterly power the ravages of passion are indeed | 


displayed—we see the man ridden by his fierce desires, 
we hear his restless tramp upon the deck, and the 
whetting, day and night, of his thirsty sword. But 
the sin recoils upon the sinner. The childlike sweet- 


ness of temper, the gracious kindliness of heart, the | 
the transparent | 


awe of God his maker, all are gone: 
soul is utterly changed and darkened. <A step far- 
ther, and his unholy craving for vengeance calls down 


the hand of God himself—the Spaniard escapes his | 


sword, and he is at the same moment struck blind by 
lightning. Is here no lesson? Is this glorying in 


| the bitter hatred for the Spanish ? 
a wonderful impersonation of | 
| the courtly and chivalrous, albeit pe dantie wit of that 


Again, Frank Leigh, 


day, excites an overflow of satire from the critic. 


However, it requires no great ingenuity to talk of a | 


‘‘ haberdasher’s shopman ;” and it is easy and effective 
to be eloquent in italics upon Frank’s beautiful ear and 
pretty pointed beard; but did the purity of his life, 
did his noble self-sacrifice, and his tender devotion to 
his mother, quite escape notice? What of that scene 
where he knelt at Mrs. Leigh's feet, and, with tears of 
anguish, renounced his own claim to the beautiful 


What of 
the delicate courtier’s search for her, through peril 
and privation, when, lost to him for ever, she might 
have been, for aught he knew, degraded and forsaken ? 
And what of his death? clinging through torture and 
fire to the God of his fathers! Surely there is room 


| here for something more than a sneer, 


The mother—one of the most exquisite sketches 
ever gre passed by in silence; she is “the 
igh,’ nothing n iore. True, there is 
no brilliant colouring } in the pic cture—he 1 sphere is by 
her hearth-side. Gentle and “ip nt, yet prepared with 
patient courage for every trial, her holy influence fol- 
lows her children into the world, and her prayers and 
the memory of her love keep them unspotte d ‘amid its 
tempts tions. What can be more touching than the 
subdued sorrow and prayerful patience with which she 
waits and watches day after day for the ship, never to 
return, in which her sons went forth into the deep? 
We it more beautiful than her self-command and 

omanly self-forgetfulness when her repentant child 
returns to her, blind for life ! 

Happy those who can be lieve th it such mothers 
an l such sons have beenand are, and itl vat Mr. Kings 
ley’s cre ations are no more the fruits of a fantastic and 
morbid imagin atior 1 than ¢ » pictures of natural 


scenery, which, for their tri thfulness, t heir startling 


are made the sub- | 
but, that 


Oxcnham, as 
sufficiently answers the first | 


righteous | 


vowing not 


| equalled, and never can be surpassed. 


Of Mr. Kingsley’s style and subjects, his opinions 
and politics, diverse views may and must be taken. 
It is when his high aim is doubted, and his power of 
stirring noble hopes and wishes denied, that an 
answering voice, however weak, must be raised, or the 
very stones themselves would cry out. 

It may sometimes happen, when exposing the vices 
of the age, or sending forth with a mighty cry the 
wrongs of the oppressed, that Mr. Kingsley’s fervid 
genius leads him into momentary extravagance; but 


| itis the honest enthusiasm of a great and true soul, 
| burning with indignation at all that is unjust and 
| ignoble; and it behoves us to pray reverently that his 


wondrous powers may be guided aright, and from our 
hearts to say—God speed him. 
Trusting that the deep interest of the subject and 


| the injustice with which it has been treated will plead 


my excuse for thus trespassing on your attention, 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 


July 21st. A Sunscriper. 





OBITUARY. 


CaRTER, Mr. J., an engraver eae much promise. He engraved 
Ward's picture of ‘The Scene in Change-alley during the 
agitation of the South Sea Bubble.” 

Drutwyn, Mr. Lewis WEstTon, of Sketty Hall, near S\ wansea, 
a naturalist of long standing, at the advanced age of 77. 
Lawrence, Hon. ABBoTT, American Minister at the Court 
of St. James's from 1849 to 1852, at his resick n Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, United States, on the Isth ult., aged 

62 years and 8 months. 

MeNzZEL, the historian, whose works are well known in this 
country in translation. He died in Breslau, 7k. 

M. Ro.xe, author of two esteemed works, ** His e des Re- 
ligions de la Grece,” and “Récherches sur la culte de 
Bacchus,” at a very advanced age. He was a noted an- 
tiqnary, and was for some years librarian of the city of 
Paris. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams's Story of the Seasons, sq. 16mo. 1s. 6:7. cl 

sarrett’s (Rev. W. G.) Geological Facts, fep. 8vo. 

Bell’s English Poets: Chaucer, Vol. VI., fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Bennett's (J. G.) Memoirs, by a Journalist, cr. Svo. 7 

Black's Tourist’s Guide to Devonshire and ¢ wen mat ls. 

Bode's (J. E.) Bampton Lectures, 1855, 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Bogue’s Guide to Paris and its Environs, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Bohn’s British Classics: Gibbon’s Rome, L. Vil., 3s. 
cl.; Burke’s Works, Vol. TV., 3s. 6:2. cL 

Bohn’s Classical Library: Cicero on Oratory, 5s. cl. 

Brander’s Sermons at Christ Church, Derry Hill, er. 8vo. 2s 

Cobbold (Rev. R.), The Union Child's Belief, fep. Sri . Is. 

De Fivas’ Le Trésor National, fep Svo. 2s. 6. bd. 

Doyle's Agricultural Labourer in his Mor] Condition, 3s. 6d 

Doyle’s (M.) Village Lesson Book, | » Is. el. 

Dudevant's French and English Idiomatic Phrases and Dia- 
logues, 2s. 6d. 

Female Life among the Mormons, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Gleig’s (Capt.) Crimean Enterprise, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Gringo’s Tales for the Marines, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6:7. bds. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, Vol. I, post 
8vo. 6s. cl. 

Handbook for 
7s. 6d. 

Harris's (Dr. J.) Pa triarcl 1y, 8vo0. 10s. ¢ 

Ka ilidasa’ s Sakoontald, or the Lost Ring by vy M. Williams, 

Kemp’s Phasis of Matter, 2 vols. post Svo 

Klapka’s War in the East, by Mednyansk 

Lewis Arundel, by Frank Smedley, cr. 


Travellers in Portugal, with Map, post 8yo. 


3s. t 
| Little Millie and her Four Places, by Miss Brewster, cr. 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
Mackenzie's Arithmetical and Commer 
Mary Lyndon; or, Revelations of a Life 
Mérigon’s (J. D.) French Juvenile 

ls. swd. 
Molyneux’s (Rev. C.) Broken Brea? 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, Supp 
Olga; or, Russia in the Tenth Century, 
Parlour Library: Markland, by Author of MM rg 

land, ls. 6d. 
Parson’s Limited Liability Act, 18 & 19 Vict. c. 
Partington’s (Mrs.) Tea Party and Trip to Pa 
Phillip Rolla, by James Grant, 
Phillips's (W.) Wild Tribes of 
Puffs and Mysteries, cr. 8vo. Is. swd. 
Ryan's Heroes of the Crimea, fep. 8vo. 3s. 
Select Library of Fiction: Lizzie Leigh 

2s. bds. 
Smart’s (B. H.) Thought and Language, fep. 8vo 
Smith's (T. N.) Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, 12me. 5s 
Sunday Book for the Young, 15mo. id. cl. gilt. 
Taylor's (C.) Worki Man's Garder Dp. Svo. Is. swd 
Traveller's Lib.: udois of Pie 
Whelan’s (P.) Nu fep. 8vo. 2s. swd. 


ables, 6¢. el. 
ivo. Os. Gd el. 


j ret M site 


133, 8vo. 6d 
, 12mo. ls. 
post 8vo. 2s ‘iL pds, 


eaten 4 cr. 8yo, Is. swd. 


atic Dictionary, 


A Trve Mercy.—Miss Nightingale 
is one of those whom God fi for great ends 
You cannot hear her say a few sentences—no, not 
even look at her, without feeling that she is an ex- 
traordinary being. Simple, intellectual, sweet, full 
of love and benevolence, innocent—she is fascina- 
ting and perfect woman. She is tall and pale. Her 
face ise xce edingly lovely ; but better than all is the 
soul’s glory that shines through every feature so 
exultingly. Nothing can be sweeter than her smile 
It is like a sunny day in summer; and more 
holiness than is expressed in | untenance one 
does not often meet on a human face passes 
along the dusty highways of lif all her 
movements breathes that hig calm 
which is God’s own patent of n J is the 
true seal » most glorious icy—that of 


SISTER OF 


, 
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Tue Deav.—Curious CavcuLations.—Scientific 
writers assert that the number of persons who 
existed since the beginning of time amounts to 
36,627.843,275,075,846. These figures, when divided 
by 3, 095, 000—the number of square leagues of land 
on the globe—leave 11,320,689,732 square miles of 
dand, which, being divided as before, give 1,134,622,976 
persons to each square mile. Let us now reduce 
miles to square rods, and the number will be 
1,853,174,600,000, which, being divided as before, will 
give 1283 inhabitants to each square rod; which, 
‘being reduced to feet, will give about five persons to 
each square foot of terra firma. Thus it will be per- 
ceived that our earth is one vast cemetery—1283 
human beings lie buried on each square rod—scarcely 

sufficient for ten graves. Each grave must contain 
128 persons. Thus it is easily seen that the whole 
surface of our globe has been dug over 128 times to 
bury its dead.— Greensburg Democrat. 

Chinese Mope or Treatinc CnHoiera. — A 
Chinese missionary writes to the Civilta Cattolica of 
July 12:—“ One morning, after having said mass, I 
felt symptoms of cholera. I had a difficulty of 
breathing amounting almost to suffocation. A cold 
so intense took possession of my arms and legs that 
I could not feel a hot iron applied to them. Just 
then a Chinese Christian came in to see me, and as 
soon as he looked at me he said, ‘Father, you have 
the cholera.” To be certain, however, he looked 
under my tongue, and, observing the peculiar black- 
ness of the veins there, he remarked that unless I 
applied a remedy speedily I would not live until 
night. I told him to do what he could for me. He 
took an ordinary pin, and began pricking me under 
the tongue until he drew out from ten to twenty 
drops of jet black blood. Then, after rubbing my 
arms gently, he tied a string very tightly about each 
one of my fingers, and pricked each one on the out- 
side at the root of the nails until he brought a drop 
or two of the same kind of blood from each. Then, 
to see whether the operation had been successful or 
not, he pricked me with the same in the arm, very 
near the vein that is usually opened in blood-letting, 
and, seeing no blood issue, he pronounced it satis- 
factory. I still felt, however, a fearful oppression 
of the lungs. To relieve this he ran the pin obliquely 
into the pit of my stomach about two-thirds of its 
length. (This operation the Chinese call opening 
the mouth of the heart.) Nota drop of blood came 


out here, but in a moment I felt myself entirely | 


relieved, my blood began its circulation, my natural 
warmth returned, and, after an hour of. slight fever, 
I went about my avocations. This is the ordinary 
Chinese remedy. I have known it to be applied to 
five of our fathers in cholera, and it failed only 
once.” 


B4 ss s EAST- INDIA PALE ALE. 
BARCLAY'S PORTER and STOUTS, 
in 18-gajlon casks, bottles, half-botties, and imperial pints, 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James's-street, London. 


- ADIES’ TRIMMINGS, in the latest Style of 

4 Fashion.—Fvery novelty in DRESS and MANTLE FRINGES. 

Orders by post promptly attended to. Send Patterns, and the best 

match guaranteed.—BARKER and Co., Fringe Manufacturers, 101, 
Borough. 


OWARD’S GUTTA PERCHA TOOTH 


BRUSHES.—This novelty removes the constant lai 








THE CRITIC, 


, ore x Ar \w TT)? 
HE SIXTH EDITION of COX and LLOYD'S 
LAW and PRACTICE of the COUNTY COURTS, containing all 
the new Jurisdictions, the New Statutes, and Cases decided to this time. 
Price 21s, a=" 23s. half-bound ; 24s. bound. 
LN CROC KFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


HE FIRST ‘COMMON LAW FRockaess 
ACT, with the Rules, Noves, and Forms. d Edition. B 
R. M. KERR, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, price 14s. any cloth, I7s. half- 
bound, and 18s. bound, may still be had. 
Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
‘THE NEW CHANCERY PRACTICE. The 
CHANCERY REFORM ACTS, the NEW TRUSTEES ACT, 
with all the new Rules and Orders to the present time, and Tables of 











Fees, &c. By OWEN TUDOR, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Author of 
“ Leading Cases in Equity.” Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound. 
Us. bound. 


__London: he CROCKFORD, 29, Pssex-street, Strand. 


w ready, the SIXTH EDITION of 





TEEL. BISCUITS. —F. 

PATENT FERRUGINOUS oe is unequalled as a 
te Diet for Invalids and Children. Each Biscuit contains a 

suitable quantity of Iron, is pombe) with the Patentee's name. 

soni hee in ht ad 2s, 6d, and 5s. each, at F. ALLARTON’S, 254, High-street, 
uthwa 


’ 
Dp OYLEYS—BABB and CO., ARMY. 
CLOTHIERS, and SCOTCH WOOLLEN WAREHOUSEMEN, 
the noted house for aay Ay are Scarfs, Plaids, Table Covers, and 
D’Oyley's.. Every I Soe spec sag ‘3 Piennany h Watered Over- 
coats, Liveries, &c., at a for.cash. The New 
Pateut Safety Cap for foahen ta ssa bee Strand, Waterloo-bridge | 


(THE CARBONACEOUS DEODORIZING 

and DISINFECTING POWD®R, as recommended by Dr. Bird, 
is the cheapest and most effective ~ ther p now'in use. 
Wholesale Agents, enorme ‘ound, 60, Leather-lane, London; 
and retail by all Medicine V — packets, One Shilling each, or in 
casks for the convenience of the Army, the Navy, Public Hospitals, 
Unions, and for exportation. 


ALLARTON’S 











C OX and LLOYD S LAW and PRACTICE 

/ of the COUNTY COURTS, in one thick Volume, and ri 

in the form of a regular Treatise, all the Cases up to the present time; 
with all the Statutes, Rules, Forms, Fee Tables, the New Jurisdictions 


of the Jast Session, &c, By MORGAN LLOYD, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 21s. cloth ; 23s. half-bound; 24s. bound. 

Its contents are thus arranged :— 

BOooK 1. The Courts: their C itution and Mi t. 





Book 2. The Officers: their Rights, Powers, and Dut 
Book 3. The Jurisdiction: 1. As to Locality, 2. Ast to ys bane a 
matter, 3. As to the Parties. 4 As to the Proceedi BY to the 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER MEDICINE. — 
KING'S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE of MAGNESIA is @ most 
efficacious saline aperient, pleasant to the taste, like lemonade, suitable 
etiam a bam ls es approved ty * the Faculty and all who 
have effects. les sent free of expense 
on application 't to rab ahs of Ww. NG, 15, Perey-street, 
London ; y be obtained e South-west Gallery, Crystal 
Palace, ar ner Seld in nouitap or all chemists. 








Officers. 6. As to the P: 7. As to the Public, 
Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts, and Costs in the same. 

Book 4 The Sheriff's Court of the City Peer The Constitution 
and Officers of the Court; the Jurisdiction, the 
current Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. 

BOOK 6. Appeal to Superior Courts: Mandamus, Prohibition, ‘C 
tiorari, Appeal under the 13 & 14 Viet. c. 61, 9s. 14 and 15. 

Book 6, The Practice: 1. Plaint and Particulars, 2. Summonseand 
Service thereof. 3. Proceedings between the Summons and Hearing. 
4. The Hearing. 5. New Trial, sctting aside Procee@ings. 6. Evi- 
dence. 7. Execution. 8. Interpleader. 9. Arbitration. 10.8 





apex: FORTY -SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 


Coat, Wi 
y at and Checint Tweeds, all wool and thorow, 


ghly s) 
The TWO-GUINEA ee or FROCK- ee Ss the Guinea Dress 
Tro and the Half-G Ww 0 order by B. BEN- 


users, uinea 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGEN TSTREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





on Judgment. 11. Records. 12. Actions by and against Executors 
and ay Eee 
BOOK 7. Replevi 
Book 8, meery, of Tenements. 
BOOK 9. Miscellaneous Proceedings. 


1. Abat + P, Ai 





EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 

pay css er make the dog elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
ription of beddi' and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads : 





in the nature of a scire facias. 3. Notices and Forms. roceedin; ngs 
under the Friendly Societies Act. 5. Proceedings aie 12 & 13 Vict. 
c. 108. 6. Insolvency. 7. Arrest of Abseonding Debtors. 8 Pro- 
ceedings for Penalties. 

Book 10. The New Jurisdictions of Session 15 S 16 Vict. 1. The 


z, blankets, 
ye jan, four~ post, a "and other pay oe in bireh, mahogany, — i 
— iron and brass bedsteads © most improved princip! 
cote, he lg ear paar wc of avery Gooert Eider — 
Quit in Silk ond Gotton cases.—J, and 5. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 





Jurisdiction under the Successions Duties Act. 2. The J 
under the Charitable Trust Act, the Practice, New Rules and Pome 
Book ll. Fees and Costs. 
Law TIMES Office, 29, Easex-street, Strand. 
- DIGEST OF ALL THE CRIMINAL 
CASES decided during the last four years, together with the 
NEW CRIMINAL STATUTES, Lord Campbell's Act for the better 
Administration of Criminal Justice, the Expenses of Prosecutions Act, 
the Criminal Offences Act; serving as a Supplement to Archbold or 
Roscoe, with Notes and Index. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister- 
at-law, Editor of “‘ Cox's Criminal Law Cases,” and W. 8T. L. BABING- 
TON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. The following Statutes are contained 
in the Work :— 





OCOA., — Invalids should /drink HAND- 
FORD and DAVIES’ Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ana- 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their ancl of cocoa, proved ‘: 
to be the best of the four ep samples they found in London; 
being free from husk and dust, and yee nlas great care. Read ' Pad 
Lancet, May 3lst, 1851.—Dr. A. assall, in his new work on 
Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable a of it.— 
In 1 Ib, packets, price ls. per lb. Your country grocer, if he does not 
keep it in stock, will procure it for you—61, HIGH HOLBORN. 


YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill Inventors and sole 
t of the h Trousers, at 17s. 6d., vow opened for 








An Act for extending the Provisions of the Law respecting Th ing 
Letters. 
Custody of Offenders Act. 
Trial and Punishment of Juvenile Offenders Act. 
Act for Punishment of Vagrants. 
Act for better Security of the Crown and Government. 
Act to facilitate Performance of Duties of Justices of the Peace. 
Act for the Removal! of Defects in Administration of Criminal Justice. 
Act for Protection of Destitute Poor evicted from their Dwellings. 
~ for —_ speedy Trial and Punishment of Juvenile Offenders in 
relan 
Act for promoting Public mom yo 
Act for further A ini ti 
Money Order Department of Peet Office Act. 
Regulation of Petty Bag and Common Law Side of Court of Chancery 
Police Acts Amendment Act. 
Removal of Doubts concerning Transportation of Offenders Act. 
ervation of Sheep Act, 
Continuation of Prevention of Assault Acts. 
Act to Fe of British Subjects in Foreign Countries Act. 
Act t cilitate Duties of Justices of Peace in Ireland, 
ion of Women from Defilement ara 
Amendment of the Law of Bankruptc 
Amendment of Act to regulate Petty ‘leg Side of Court of Chancery. 
Party Processions Act. 
Act to enable Queen's Counsel and others to act as Judges of Assize. 
Pirates (Head Money) Act. 
Extension of Summary Jurisdiction in Larceny Act. 
Borough Gaols Act. 
Mercantile Marine Act, 


of Criminal Law. 








hairs s coming out. They have stood the test of five years. svonrte| 
by W. HOWARD, 23, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Price 6d., 
74, and Is. each. Asample brush for eight postage stamps. 


and Servants Act, 

Prevention of Offences Act. 

Expenses of Prosecutions Act. 
of E tical Titles Act. 





nO the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 22 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 

court- road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
rmaterials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


LACK! BLACK! BLACK!— SAMUEL 
OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, 
inform the public they have made arrangements for DYEING BLACK 
for MOURNING every WEDNESDAY, and returning the same ina few 
days when required. French Merino and Cachmere dresses dyed colours 
that look equalto new. Bed furniture and Drawing-room suites 
cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of every 
description cleaned, and the colours preserved. Established above a 
century. 











a q 
T° PERSONS FURNISHING. — The best 
Bedding, and the largest assortment of Bedsteads, fixed in Wood 
and Metals, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Carpets, and every 
requisite for completely furnishing any class of house with good taste, 
and on the most terms, is c ly on view in these ex- 
tensive New Show Rooms and Furnishing Galleries, with the prices 
marked in plain Figures. Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 58, 
Baker-street, who always give a written warranty, beg the favour of 
an inspection of their immense stock by purchasers before they decide 
elsewhere.—N.B. A Superior Dining-room Chair, stuffed entirely with 
Horsehair, 19s. each, and Brussels Carpets ls. per yard under the usual 
prices, 





ATERSON’S [8 ERRETICAL STATUTES 


of Session 1855, containing all the Statutes of practical use to 
the English Lawyer, in a compact form for the bag or poeket. Price 
10s, 6d. cloth; 12s. half-bound; 13¢. bound (in continuation of the series 
from 1849 to 1854, which may still be had.) This volume will con- 
tain the following statutes :— 
Criminal Justice Amendment 
Limited Liability 
Bills of Exchange 
Religious Worship 
Costs of Crown Suits Sale‘of Beer 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Metropolis Local Management 
Diseases Prevention | Militta Pay 
Nuisances Removal Consolidation | Charitable Trusts Amendment 
Excise Duties | Public Health 
Customs Laws Consolidation | Union of Contiguous Benefices 
Turnpike Acts Continuance | School Grants 
Militia Officers Qualification | ood for the Labouring 
| Dispatch of ‘Business Court of 
meery 


Militia Ballot 

Bills of Ladin 

Public Health Amendment 
Diseases Prevention 


Lunatics’ Asylums Regulation 
Coal Mines Inspection 


Friendly Societies Regulation | Chan 
Judgments Registration 
Law Tims Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand 


Law of Evidence Amendment Act. 
Admiuistration of Criminal Justice Act. 
Price 7s, 6d. cloth; 9s. half-calf; 10s, calf. 
London: — CROCKFORD, The Magistrate and County Courts 
onicle Offices, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 


THE ADVOCATE: HIS TRAINING, 
PRACTICE, RIGHTS AND DUTIES, By EDWARD W. COX. 
Esg., Barrister-at-Law, Dedicated by permission to Lord Denman, 
Vol, I. large 8vo., price 15s. cloth; 17s. 6d. half-bound ; 18s, 6d. calf. 
The following are the Contents of this volume :— 

Introduction. | 20, Practice in Chambers. 


Practice in Chambers. 
Cases for Opinion. 
Advising on Evidence. 


| 
The Training of the Advocate. | 27. 
Moral Training. 
Practical Morals. 


1. 

2. Capacities. | 21. The Inns of Court. 

3. Natural Qualifications. 22. Student Life in the Temple. 
4. Physical Qualitications. | 23. The Call. 

5. Mental Qualifications, | 24, Reflection. 

6. Pecuniary Resources. | 25. Choice of a Circuit. 

7, Will and Courage. | 26. The Circuit. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Sz 


LL. Intellectual Training. | 30, Reading a Brief. 
12. How to Study. | 31 Consultations. 
13, How to Read. | 32. The Practice of the Courts. 
14, What to Read. | 33. The Examination-in-Chief. 
15. Studies for Information. 34. Cross-examination. 
16. Studies that Educate. | 35. Re-examination. 
17. Professional Studies. 36. The Defence, 
18, Physical Training. 37. The Reply. 
19. The Art of Speaking. | 
N. B.—This is designed for the use of Attorneys as well as for the Bar. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The work evinces considerable vivacity ; but the simplicity with 
which the author conveys his advice, an the earnest and dignified 








tone which pervades it throughout, its main 
The Globe. 
* A remarkable production is here c d, which, if leted 


with any ability compatible to that evineed by the initial volume, will 
at once assume an honourable position as a standard authority in 
literature. The author has admirably qualified himself for the com- 
position of the work by those protracted studies and laborious re- 
searches, and various and exvended practice, which could alone enable 
him to pronounce upon the subject-matter in hand with any degree of 
judgment.” —The Sun. 

“The treatise is just what it professes to be, and what it should be. 
It is full of sound advice for the guidance of a man who intends to 
make the bar his pr The inf tion presented to the student 
is marked by strong common sense, ry Sa none of it is second-hand. 
Mr. Gox writes from experience. "—The A 

“A tinely-written treatise.” — Weekly Dispatch. 











“ Such a work as our author's is of t importance in the present 
state of the profession. In its Gleatlagty written pages the young 
stndent will find seasonable advice, the result of jong experience, 

valuable instruction, rendered doubly effective by apt il 





superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and g 80 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
peieengne on which they are constructed. Patterns sent on applica- 

A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
card Geneny cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 
houee, the wear which they warrant.—SAMUEL BROTHERS 
29, Ludgate-hill. 








(Carriage free) 

OPES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 
strongly recommend the following Meee coo of Tea and Coffee as 

the best and most economical that can be purchased :— 
4. a. s. d. 
Best Congou Tea... .. «. 3 8| Best Young HysonTea ... 4 8 
Best Souchong Tea... ... 4 0} Best Gunpowder Tea... ... 4 
Best Assam SouchongTea... 4 4 Best Plantation Coffee 4 
Best Assam PekoeTea ... 8 Best Mocha Coffee... 6 
Lower Prices kept. Price Lists on application. Two pounds’ wortli 
of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts.of England 


6 BIST: —RODGERS’S IMPROVED 

CORAZZA SHIRTS.—Important improvements having been 
made in these celebrated shirts, gentlemen are solicited to suspend 
their orders until they have seen them. For ease, elegance, and 
durability, they have no rival. 31s. 64. and 42s, the half-dozen. Pro- 
spectuses, drawings, and directions for measurement, gratis and post 
free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. 
Martin's-lane, Charing-cross: established 60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s, the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 

atterns for selection, post free, for two stamps.—RODGERS and 

OURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, &t. Martin’s-lane, Charing-crosx 
established 60 years. 


AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
ee come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some ae Leyad be imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others purious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING T? INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink. 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious‘ to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix 
Condon.” of the late JOuN sas pi pip Zy West Smithfield, 

ndon. 

avoid di fi of counterfeits, 
aa to ask for the genuine Do Dome Permanent Marking Ink ; Je 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY 81ZE is, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 


~LACK’S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
and most perfect white Imetal ever invented, and in use retains 

its silverlike appearance. Made into every article for the Tuble, as 
Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea Pots, &e., at one- 
twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receip 


ee 














of ten postage-stamps. 
Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
perdoz. perdoz, per doz per doz. 
Table Spoons — Forks... 12s..and 15s, 198. 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditt 10s, — ee 16s. o 25s. 
Tea Spoons... 5s. @ 8s. ‘. 12s. 


" SLAOK’S NICKEL) ELECTROPLATED 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals 
possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silver. 


Fiddle Pattern. Thread. ing’s. 

£s s. d, £s. 4d, £s. a. 

Table Forks ....cssesseecsenes 110 0-200 2140 ...384 0 

Dessert ditto.. 00—1W 0 200. 260 

meee: 110 0—2 00 218 0 one 

Dessert d oD Bere 1S saw te 
paris 0 5 6 





Tea wn. 012 0~— 1 lu 
SLACK'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING twonifoNcemy 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and cheapness. 
As the limits of an advertisement will not allow-a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 200 etre od 
5 ee ee See ‘able , F 
ay be 





wen youth, the student, and the barrister.” rae 
itannia, 
Londen: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





ry, dee, had gratis, or free by post, 
2. sent carriage 
— ‘and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 
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EETH. HOW YOU MAY PRESERVE 
HEM ‘TO EXTREME OLD AGE.—Read Mr. THOMAS 
LUKYN'’S little Book, containing his Receipts forthe Beauty and Pre- 
servation of the Teeth, with remarks on supplying their loss.—Free by 
ae on receipt of a stamp.—4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square, 
ndon. 


x 
NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
RIPFION Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely N EW 

pray ON o AEvIFICTAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 

so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not “3a be icon cena + Msg the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOOR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used, This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give suppor: 
= preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication,—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


TWINBERROW'S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach ‘complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action ot 
the bowels, so that in a s) time aperients ‘Will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor ba they may be given to children. 

Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square. mdon ; and may be had ofall other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., © tta ; and Co., Paris; Picken and Co.. Bontnene. 


REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS. —A 
FIXED WATER-CLOSBET for 1/,—Places in gardens converted 

into comfortable water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, preventing the return of cold 
air or effluvia. R--¢ carpenter ean fix it in two hours. Pricell. Also 
Hermetically-sea Chamber Commodes, If. 2s., 24 4%., and 
31. And Portable Water-closets, with pumps, cisterns, and self-acting 














valve. A p ropeey with engravings forwarded by inclosing two 
‘ednigs FYFE and Co's Sanatoriam, 46, Leicester-square, 
wondon. 





O SUFFERERS.—LEFAY’S POMADE 


cures, by gentle rubbing, Tic Doloreux, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, and all painful Affections of the Nerves, giving 
instant relief in the most violent paroxysms of those tormenting mala- 
dies. It may be used by the most delicate person with perfect safety, 
ag well as benefit to the general health, requiring no restraint from 
business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on the most tender 
skin. Sold by JOHN STIRLING, 86, High-street, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, in tin cases, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. It can be sent to any par 
of the’ kingdom by post, with instructions. Carriage 4d. extra. 


HoLLoway’ S OINTMENT and PILLS 

effectual in the CURE of SCROFULA.--Copy of a letter from 
Mr. Campbell of Hastings, to Professor Holloway :—“ Sir, I am happy to 
bear witness to the wonderful efficacy of your medicines in cases of 
Scrofula. A friend of mine was severely afflicted with this complaint 
for several years ; indeed, so bad that several experienced surgeons said 
he was incurable. —- all hopes of eee? a friend persuaded him 
to try your medfci and the s that he has now en- 
tirely got rid of his complaint."—Sold | by all Medicine Vendors through- 
out the world; at Professor H 44, Strand, 
London, and 8, Maiden-lane, New Sonus oa = wigs Constan- 
tinople; A. Gardicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, M 


OHN GOSNELL and CO’s PATENT 


TRICHOSARON, or re erage Hair Brush, possesses in use 
an almost incredible cleansing power, yet does not produce the slightest 
irmtation of the skia of the head, which 
and even premature baldness. Its peculiar eee pure! construction 
accomplishes the two op of g simulta- 
neously, thus leaving the hair beautifully soft ¢ Bary glossy, unattainable 
by other means. To meet the requirements of all, they are made of 
six different degrees of quality, varying from very hard to very soft. 
To be had of every bayer gee 2 dealer in the kingdom: ‘and wholesale 
only of the patent ,» JOHN GOSNELL and Co., 
12, 12, Three ) Kings’ sont ‘euibasd-cs 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

ODFREY’ § EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly nded for Softeni Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserviug the Skin, and giving it a blooming and 
char Zing ee, being at once & most fragrant perfume and de- 
lightful t will remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
&e,, and by its Be and “healing qualities render the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c.; clear it from every hu- 
mour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its ase only a short time, 
the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
lexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of Shaving it is 
invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple and all roughness, and will 
afford great comfort 
cold easterly winds. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all 

Medicine yendors and Perfumers. 


MEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 






































RD 
NORTONS CAMOMILE PILLSare | 





ded as a simple but certain Remedy, to all 
who suffer from indi Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
— Heartburn, a —_ Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, 

isturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Cos- 
tiveness, &c. “They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and Thousands 





of Persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from | 


their use. Sold in Bottles at ls. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and lls. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations w hich have sprung 
Sras consequence of the success of “NORTON'S CAMOMILE 


- 
IR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA, prepared under the a care of the Inventors, 

and established for upwards of a the 
temoving BILE, ACIDITIES, and I DIGESTI N, restoring APPE- 
TITE, p’ ee moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble. —On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most vaiued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous c tions usually m the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLI AM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medi- 
ie Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label,in green ink, as follows: — 

“* James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 











DR. DE JONGH'S 


LGcHt BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
yom and superior, immediate,and regular efficacy. It is entirely 
from nauseous flavour; and being invariably and carefully sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis — -and only supplied in sealed bottles to 
=— any ora af this Oil possesses 
of and purity offered by no other Oil in the 








market. 

"Téetimontal from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.8., M.R.C.P., Chief 
Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, Author of * Food 
and its Adulterations,” &c, &c. &c. 

“T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself—and I 


8o frequently creates dandriff | 


if applied to the face uring the prevalence of | 


Profession, for | 


have always found it to be free from all impurity and rich in the con- | 


stituents of bile. So great is my contidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference toany other, in —~ make sure of obtaining 
remedy in its purest and best conditi 
Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh's 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, Dr. de Jongh's sole 
= ees ; and by most res yp” Chemists in town and country. 
jalf=pints (10 oz.). 2s. 6d. ; ts (2002.), 4s. 9d.; Quarts (40 oz.) 9s. 


IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


NSANITY.—ABINGTON ABBEY 

RETREAT, near Northamptonu.— This Establishment is conducted 

by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 

Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 

sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


\ EDICAL REFORM MOVEMENT.— 
4 Sufferers from Indigestion, and its train of kindred disorders, 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the Nottingham 
Medical Reform Association, who will forward by return of post the 
singularly successful Botunic Remedy recently discovered by Professor 
Webster (son of the distinguished Statesman), of Philadelphia, and 
communicated to the Society by that eminent Botanist. The extraor- 
dinary benefits already derived from this remedy in the Midland 
Counties, and in almost every case where it has been tried, has in- 
duced the Society to adopt this method as the best means of immediate 
and general publicity; and they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 
understood, that they will not, in any case, or under any circumstances 





object of the Society being to demonstrate the superiority of the 
Botanic over every other Practice of Medicine, and ia return only 
desire that those who may be signally benefited by it, will afterwards 
send to the Society a statement of the case, and thus aid with facts in 
| accelerating the present movement in favour of Medical Keform.— 
Direct thus: The Secretary of the Botanic Institute, 
Nottingham—enclosing an envelope addressed to yourself, 


GISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 

GOODRICH'S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite Han- 
way-street.—Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for Is. Bd. ; post- ~free, 
27 stamps. None are genuine unless signed “ H OODRICH.," 


| OW to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE.— 


Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line; if 
spurious, the gypsum necessari'y used will take a mark from the silver 
| like a penailon paper. Imitation pipes are imported and sold as new 
Merschaum, &c. The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and prepared 
by an improved method, which entirely prevents the unpleasant flavour 
usual with a new pipe, and ensures a brilliant colour. The prices are 
greatly reduced, with cases complete, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. up to 10 guineas. 

Imported by J. F. VARLEY and Co, 364, Oxford-street, ex actly 
opposite the Princess's Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufacturers 
ot the celebrated Virginia Sha sg 5s. per lb., and Havannah Bird's Eye, 
6s. respectively, full, rich an~ mild delicate flavour—the finest Tobacco 
ever cut. 














THE HAVANNAH STORES. 


F ITCH A N D SON'S 





AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS, 
Extracts from Correspondents’ Letters continued. 
“We were much pleased with the quality of No. 9 case. 
&e., we found first-rate."—Melbourne, South Australia. 
beg to inclose you a post-office order ard i. 5s. 6d. for bacon; the 
i quality is very excellent, aud quite to my tast 


The bacon, 


as good as in former times.” 





“The bacon you sent me is lent; I shall d it to 
friends,” 

“ I never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious,” 

“The Rev. —— begs to inclose Fitch and Son 1/. ls. 10d. for bacon 


received thie morning, and found very nice indeed.” 

Fitch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals of the above, 
and a multitude of others of the like import. 

This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half-side, at 10d. per Ib. ; 
the middle piece of 12Ibs. at 104d. 

Bacon, Hams, Tongues, German Sausages, Cheese, Butter, &c., 
securely packed for travelling, and delivered free of charge, at all the 
London ‘Termini. 

List of prices free. 
made payable at St. Martin's-le-Grand. Prepayment is requested 
where a reference is not sent with the order for goods. 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops - 


gate-within, London. 
« Established 1784. ) 











‘THE ‘BE sT_ FOOD” “FOR: CHILDREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARL EY 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen ites, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
' thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
| preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
| and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
| influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
; 
| 
| 





the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 
| The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
| sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
| a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
| that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
| over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 
| Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s. 
| and 10s, "each. 





THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 


| - 

| ADN AM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
| Barley. 

| And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- | 


LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 


To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the | 


| use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
P ; 


suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and | 


unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly ’ recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
ent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is.as pure as can be 


Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. Tt has also the distinguishing 
character for making | very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most for thick ig Soup, 

A report having been circulated that preparations of so white a 
character could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, the 
Patentees have had recourse to the highest authority, viz., A. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 
copy of which is subjoined : = 

“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, 
February 19, 1855, 

“T have submitted to a microscopical and chemical examimation the 

samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 





which are found in good Barley; there is no mineral or other im- 
purity present , and from. the result of my investigation, I believe them 
to be genuine, and to —— 
the late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 
Signed A. 8. TAYLOR. 
“ Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 

CauTION.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to observe 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C 
ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters, at 6d. and Is. each 
and in Canisters for Families at2s., 5s., and 10s, each of all respectable 
Grocers, Draggists, &c. in Town and Country, 


whatever, accept'any contribution, fee, or gratuity, for this Recipe, the | 


Hounds Gate, | 


(ELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, | 


“I like the cheese-much, and I have n0 doubt the bacon will prove | 


See also daily papers. Post-office Orders to be | 


manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing | 


me, and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them ouly those principles | 


those nutritive properties assigned by | 












ah y r Al 
| PATHING, WASHING, and the NURSERY. 
—Use LONG'S TURCO SPONGE GLOVES, Is. per pair. They 
are as useful as spouge, at one-tenth the price ; Roy al Baden Rubbers, 
ls. 6d. per pair; Calefacio Flesh Belts, 2s. 6d. each. 
G. LONG, 14, High Holborn ; and all C ‘hymists and Perfumers. 


H OLERAIC SYM PTOMS, Diarrhoea, 

Bowel Complaint, Sickness, Pains in the Stomach, &c., cured by 
LONG'S CORDIAL. Sold in bottles, Is. each, by 

G. LONG, 114, High Holborn, London; and may be obtained of all 


Medicine Vendors in town and couutry. 

+ y ‘ 

FFFECTUAL SUPPORT for VARICOSE 

VEINS—This Elastic and Compressing Stocking, or Article of 

| any other required Form, is Pervious, Light, and Inexpensive, and 

| easily drawn on without Lacing or Bandaging. Instructions for 
Measurement and Prices on application, and the Articles sent by Post 

from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANE, 4, WATERLOO- PLACE, 


| PALL MALL, LONDON. 

ESS 
ALDNESS PREVENTED by using 
CHILD'S $ FRIC TION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin of 
the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and Brush Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 

c Tystal | Palace. 


HESE PILLS are not ‘vainly offered to the 


public attention, like most others, as the grand panacea, pos- 
sessing the magical power of dispelling every disease that flesh is heir 
| to, but as a sovereign preventive of billious complaints, and an in- 
| fallible remedy for every disorder arising from that source. Prepared 
| by T. COCKING, Chemist and Druggist, 19, Great Portland-street, 
Cavendish- “square. Barclay and Co., Farringdon-street. 


\ LORIOSA, for the Growth of Hair.—This 


invaluable preparation is recommended to the nobility for its 
extraordinary properties in restoring the hair to its colour, and giving 
it a permanent aE ay tere bottle is sutlicient to ensure the public 
patronage. Price Is, epared by T. COCKING, Chemist and 
Druggist, 19, Great Portland enest, Cavendish-square. Sold by Mr. 











Garot, 120, Albany-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Barclay and 

| Co, Faringdon-street. t 
_- > TAP _™.. TTAR. 
MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 


O 
N BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and scentless 
as water, changing red or grey hair to a permanent and natural brown 
| or black, without staining the skin. Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be 
| priv: ately consulted daily. Prepared only by UNWIN and ALBERT, 
| 24, Piceadilly. In cases, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d. and 10s.éd Forwarded on 


receipt of post-office orders. 
HA!rk RESTORED and BALDNESS PRE- 
| VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. One 

application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 

its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
| grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
full directions for use, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 10s.each. To be had only of 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 13, Burlington-arcade, Piceadilly. The 
hair eut and washed on the ovi-lavatory system. A private room for 
eac h gentleman. 


E AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 
NEOUS coLu MBILAN has attained an a popue 
larity on the American continent, and is confessedly the best in the 
world. Its effects are startling and triumphant, and it is there rapidly 
superseding al] other dyes—Sold by the Mannafacturer, we 
BATCHELOR, 233, Broadway, New York: R. HOVENDEN, 22, King- 
street, Regent-street, and 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury-square, 
London: and all Perfumers, Please to observe the above names and 
addresses on each New York original packet.—Price 4s. 6d., 7s. and l4s 


hE nh . . : Po 
} AIR DYE.—The United Service, or British 
Army and Navy Hair Dyes.—The most beautiful preparation ever 
invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair; it is patro- 
| nised by the British, French, and Prussian Courts, as well as having 
| the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is perfectly 
free from smell, and quite easy of application, 
} To be had wholesale of J. F. SHAYLER, 5, West-street, Upper St. 
Martin's-lane ; and retail of J. a Shayler, 82, St. John-street-road 
| also of Mintram’s, perfumer, 7, Burlington-arcade; Kennedy, 166, 
| Oxford-street; Pellett, 62, High Holborn; Birch, Molesworth-street, 
| Dublin; Pass, North Frederick-street, Edinburgh ; ; and all respectable 
| 
| 
} 


pe rfumers in town and country.—Be sure to ask for the — Service, 

or British Army and Navy Hair Dyes. Price 2s. 8d., 4s., fis., 82. 6d, 

and 10s. 6d. per case, black or brown. Forwarded by post, a) 3s. dig 
| 5s. 6d., Ss. 6d,, 10s, 6d. 


D°...2 OU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa= 
| ratiou to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
| ogg &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
glossy 
Mr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 
Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
paired of,” 
Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks. — My head, which was quite bald, 
| is now covered with new hair.” 
Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, New man-street, Oxford-street, London. 


IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 


| ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
| WATR DYE, universally acknowled as the only perfect one, and 
| infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which sme 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 tage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Sheffield. —“ Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased tt of me.” 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow. —“Your Hair Dye has succeeded 
| admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.— 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, Glowcester-green, Ozford.—“ It gives the greatest 
satisfaction.” 

James | Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expeo- 
tations. 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ It is a most exc ellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others." 

! UPTU®ES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

wit T E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 

| effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 

a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ;a soft 
| bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resistin 

power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE 

fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
| may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, an 
| the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Price of a Double fruss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 523.6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 

Piccadilly. 

-ATIO nM ‘ o 

K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 

&c.--The material of whieh these are made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases 

| of WEAKNESS an@ SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 


> 12s. 6d. 


‘Your Hair Dye is 








| SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexp pensive, and ty 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to lés, each 
Postage, 6d. 

MANUFACTORY 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





THE CRITIC. 


(Serr. 15, 1855. 





2 vols., large 8vo., with Portraits, &c. Price 1/. 4s. , 
I IFE of SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
4 By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.1I 
E HAMILTON, 


)MaS CONSTABLE and Co. London: 


ADAMS, and Co. 
Just published, price 5s, 
HEARTBURN and I 
HENRY HUNT, MD., 
ndon. 
CHURCHILL, 11, New Barlington-street. 


NICERONIS: De Senectute, Is. 
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| ULES for the PRESE RV ATION of SIGHT. 


By ALFRED SM F.R.S urgeon to the Central London 
> Hospital, &c. Sent free - post on receipt of six are 


Ophthalini 
and THORNTHWAITE, Opticians, &c., 122 and 12 


stamps, by HORNE 

Newgate-street. 
Just published, price 64, by post for seven stamps, 

(THE HUMAN IN ISTINCG T in R EFERENCE 

to DIET. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S 

*,* The profits of th's publication will be given to the 

Royal Medical Benevole nt Co 2. 
RICHARDS, 37, 


Funds of the 


Great Queen-street. 
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Davip Bryce, 48, Paternoster-row. 


> THE BOOK OF ENGLISH RIVERS. 
beerop re ublished, in feap. $vo. price 8s. 64. cl th, 
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ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND E 

Just published, new and cheaper editi 

13 Stamps 

. YIP ATOM . <1 r aa 

HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WIIAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Sclf nagement; together with Instructions for securing Health, 
Longevity, and thatsterling happiness only attainable through the judi- 
cious oheawve ance of a well-regulated course of life. By a PHYSICIAN, 
yndon HAYNAY, 

63, Oxford-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


SHERWOOD and Co., 23, Palerenene® -row ; 
MANN, 39, Cornhill; Honne, 19, Leicester-square; 
DEDIC rO PATRONS, MASTERS, AND 
RAGGED AND FREE SCHOOLS 
A LARGE PRINT of JOHN POUNDS, 
of Portsmouth, the acknowledged Originutor of Free Education. 
Only a few copies remain, representing th above en nd by 
bootmaking, and an undying fame by his assiduity in imparting asia 
) neglected, ragged, and destitute children, thereby rescuing 
t Guthrie, in his Lecture at Exeter-hall, tth of 
to him as deserving the tallest mouument in 
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The Lion of 
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STATIONERY. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
PARTRIDGE AND “OZENS, 


No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, opposite the Temple. 
(Removed from 127 and 128.) 
EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD. 


ea - 


AND C., being Papermakers’ Agents, 
supply Papers at a small Commission on the Mill Prices, and 
confidently that their General List will be found at least 


FORTY per Cent. LOWER than the usua RETAIL CHARGES, 


= 


say 


Paper. 


Per ream. | 


s. d. 
Useful Cream Laid Note ... ove ooo 2s. 6d. and 
ine Thick, a really beautiful Paper eve coe eee 
Note, superfine qualities. . +» 2s, 9d. and 
Superfine Cream Laid Letter . ase .. 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 
Thick ditto +. 8s. 6d., 9s, 6d., ,and 1 
Large Blue Note _... ons oes vos ose vee ove 


6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
9 


os k Blue Laid Note, unglazed (MUCH APPROVED) 

Yery Highly Glazed Blue Laid Note, a m agnificent article 6 
y ery Best Blotting .. ‘ ls. per quire, or 5 quires for 4¢., or 40 
Good Cartridge, 1s. 6d. per ‘quire, or 5 quires for 6s. 6d. 
Good Large Brown, Is, and Is, 6d. per quire. 

Whitey Brown P: ‘aper 

Extra Large Size ditto, smo ‘oth, and tough 

Superfine Blue Laid Foolscap eee . seo "10 6 
Ruled Foolseap for Bills o- 12 6 
Tissue Papers, various colours, 5 ; quires ‘for 3s. 


NMONIWONIWR 


3s. 3d. and 3 9 
0 


Black Bordered Paper, 
Per ream. 


Yery Best Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered Note, full size, 
5 quires for 2s., or 6 
5 quires for ls. 6d.,or 5 6 
1 Adhesive E nvelopes, 1s. per 100, or 9s, 


Albert or Queen's Size, ditto 
per 1000. 
Superfine Black Wax, 10 sticks for ls., or 3s, 9d. per Ib. 


Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 
Per ream. 
Outsides Foolscap, all perfect sheets oe 7 6 
Ditto Draft, ditto 
Sermon Paper 


| Good Ruled Foolse: ap ‘for Exercises 8, ke. 


School Stationery. 


Sosy Books, foolscap, 4to. size. good paper 


Ditto post 4t shay _— 

Cc ommon ditto, from 

Swan's Copy Books (copies ‘set) . 

Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s. "6d. per gallon. 

Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 5d., or 3s. 9d. per 1000, 
Lead Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen. 

Ebony Rulers, 4d., 6d., 94, and ls. each, 

Useful Pen Holders, Is. 6d. per gross. 

's Celebrated Cedar Holders, fit any pen, 6d. per dozen, 
or 4s, 6d. per gross. 


Envelopes. 

Per 1000 

m Laid Adhesive, “ all well gammed” 6 
ditto 

Extra Thick, Su iperfine ditto (a be autiful article) 
Thick Blue Laid Ditto “ ars oss 
Official Envelopes, for Fool ) folded in four, 2s. per 100. 
Cloth-lined Envelopes, any size, very cheap. 


Pens. 
Per gross 
The Correspondence Pen, adapts itself to any hand bes oo 2 
Fine Point for Ladies and Light Writing . . ° 
Medium point, very soft and flexible ee eon oes oe 
Broad Point, a very easy writing Pen ... ons on. B® 
These are well suited for school use. 

Extra Broad Points, will write with comfort on Brown ae . 
and the nearest approach to a Quill .. ove oe S 

Magnum Bonums, 4d. per dozen, or 
The above Pens are all of Part and Cozens’s own “manufac ture, 

made of the Purest Steel, and all Selected and Warranted. 


Good Quill Pens, very cheap, 3s. 6d. aon 4s. 6d. or 100, 
Government Quill Pens (used) large s 


Miscellaneous Useful Articles. 


Paper Knives, 6d. Silver Mounted, 6d. 
each. 
Silver Pens, 1s.; 
Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces ; 
per dozen. 
Morocco or Russia Flexible Card Cases, lined with Silk, 9d. each. 
oks or Book Markers, three for 6d. (very cheap.) 
saling Wax, ten sticks for ls. ; 3s. § 
el Wax, ls. per Ib. ; Elastic Bands, per box of six dozen, Is., various 
sizes. 
Visiting Cards, 4d. per pack of fifty yony Pen Trays, ls. 6d. each. 
Wax Vesta Lights, 1s. per 1000, in box (usus ally ¢ merged Is. 9d.) 
Prawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees, 23. 6d. per dozev 
hment Luggage Labels, 4d. per dozen; ‘Adhesive Paper ditto, 2d. 
yer dozen. 


t 
Black Spanish Roan Blotting Cases, 4to. size, ls, 9d. each. 
Embossed Bl 


lotting Cases, only Ls. each. 
Glass Gum Bottle, with Brush and Gum ¢ ipo 
Small Pocket Inks, ‘quite secure,” only 4d. eac 
Children's Slates, Secs 8d. per dozen. 
The New Envelope Note Paper, €d. per Quire, or 7s. 6d. per ream 
Initial Seals, Old English, 6d. each. 
Ebony Inkstand, with Glass, only 1s. 6d., a useful and cheap article. 
Brass Screw Glass Inks for Desk, 6d., usually charged Ls. 
Thermemet rs in Box frame, very neat, and warranted correct, only 


each; Porcupine Pen Holders, 


Gold, 3s, 6d. each; Neat Telescope Pocket Holder, 6d. 
Bronze Letter Clips, 9d. each ; Files, 2s. 


useful,” only Is, 6 


er Straps, 6d. age 
nted Pencils, 
Is each, quite new. 
Strong Blue Be igs, for School use, Is. 6d. and 2s. each. 
Name-Plate engraved, and 100 Superfine 
executed in the best style. 
The New “City Purse,” morocco, only 6d, each. 


I. per dozen, in box, best quality. 


Cards printed, for 3s. 6 


Copy the Address, 
‘PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, 


No. 1, London.” 


Catalogues Post Free. 
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| THE. DUTIES, 


| 8s. half-bound ; 


| to manner. 
graceiullest, manliest Saxon."—E. P. O’KELLY's Consciousness. 


o 


| expansive philosop hy, 
| manity of the author, he 


} and thinker r whom we may se 


cared x 
D® TURLEY’S LECTURE on the 
DISCOVERED ANTIDOTE for FEVER, CHOLERA, and other 
Diseases of the Blood. Published by request of the Sheriff of Worcester 
and a numerous and unanimous audience. 
To be had of Rexsuaw and Co., Strand, and of a’ Booksellers. 


Now ready, 
AT ~ 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In 1 vol. cloth boards, 
full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 14s. The Work contains Forty-nine 
Plates and Descriptions. 
Joun E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Shortly will be ready, PART L. of 
HE FERN ALLIES: a Supplement to “The 
Ferns of Great Britain.” . 7-5 by JOHN E, SOWERBY, 
Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. ‘To be completed in about Six 
Parts. Full coloured at 3s.; partly coloured at Is. 6d. Part Subscribers 
are requested to send their names as early as possible to the Publisher, 
in order that a sufficient supply my be prepared. 
JOUN E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





GHort-1 HAND rendered so simple as to be 


easily acquired in a few hours. Montague's system is more con- 
tracted than any hitherto published ; it affords immense facility to the 
learner. The Third Edition, thoroughly revised, is now re ady, price 
ls.; or free by post for fourteen stamps. 
W. and H. 5. WARR, Stationers and Printers, 63, ) High Holborn. 


GACRED POE TRY. A Sel ection of the 


/ choicest, for families and schools, by the Editors of the Critic. 
In 1 vol. price 4s, 6d, cloth. A copy sent free by post to any person 
inclosing the price in postage-stamps. Also, Nos. | to10 of a Second 
Edition of the same, price 3d, each. 

Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


RP EAUTIFUL POE TRY. —On the Ist of each 

month, price 3d. BEAUTIFUL POETRY: a selection of the 
choicest in our language. Second Edition of Vols. I. and II., price 
5s, 6d. cach; superbly bound, 7s, 6d. each. Parts I. to IV. of Vol. IIL, 
price ls. cach, Copies sent by post free to any person inclosing the 
price i in n postage p-etamps t¢ to Tae Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





N ady, 
HE FORM of RETURN of HIGHWAYS 
EXPENDITURE under the HIGHWAYS ACT, 12 & 13 Vict. 
c. 35, price 3s. Gd. per quire, will be sent by return of post. 
JOUN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
TNFR: ANCHISEMENT of COPYHOL DS. 
The Statutes, the ree of Enfranchisement, Tables for Cal. 
pt. Value, &e. By C. W. GOODWIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 
Price 8s. cloth ; "Os. 6d. hait- Salk 10s. 6d. bound. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, LAW TI LIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 





In the Press, 
5 > vr : 
HE LAW of LIMITED LIABILITY, with 
the Joint-Stock Companies Registration Act, and other Statutes, 
Notes, Forms, and Instructions for the formation of such Companies. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In One Vol. 
LAW TIMES Office, ex-street, Strand. 


Now ready, 
HE NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ 


COURTS, including Petty Sessions, Special Sessions, Quarter 


| Sessions and the new Criminal Jurisdiction, with the Procedure, Forms, 
| Precedents, &c, 


By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barri-ter-at- 
Law, Author of “The Militia Law,” “ The Duties of Magistrates,” c. 
Price 9s. cloth ; 10s. 6d. half-bound; 11s. 6d. bound. Sens free by post 
to any person forwarding the price to the publisher. 

Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


the Press, 


MANUAL of LE ‘GAL and other PHRASES, 


in Latin, French, German, and other Foreign Languages. By 


N.B. This useful work will give the phrase ; its literal translation, 
its meaning, and its origin, for reference by lawyers and others. In 
Parts, at ls. each. 

LAW TIMES Office, 29, Es 


RIGHTS, and LIABIL ITIE S 
‘ES of the PEACE, comprising the Information require? 
, for the Administration of Justice, and the Perforimance 
By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister~ at-Law, 
&e. &e, Price 


reet, | Strand. 


of their Duties. 
Author of the “ Supplement to Burn, from 1845 to 1851,” 
7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. half-bound ; 9s. 6d. calf. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, ), Essex-street, Strand. 


THE SECOND COMMON LAW 


PROCEDURE ACT, with full Notes and Forms, the new Rules 
of Michaelmas Term. and a copious Index, The Report of the Com- 
mon Law Commissioners, and Chapters on Injunctions, Equitable 
Defences, &c., with an Appendix, containing the new Rules and Orders. 
By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 6+. fd. cloth; 
9s. bound. Cif Kerr's Ist Procedure Act (2nd edition) 
be had wih this, the charge for the two will be only 15s. 6d. 

LAW Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: Sis 
"The EL EMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: 
rhe AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
She EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
*\The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
ee SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 64. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 
“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


xteen Lectures. 


Thirty- 


a Discourse, 


| CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 
“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 


| and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole wiihous 


becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. MORELL’S Philosophical Tenden- 
cies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 
As to style, rich as an Oriental poem--its language, the 


“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 


} eccentiicities which frequently accompany trae genius.”—Chambers's 


Edinburgh Journal. 
“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 

derive pleasure and i improvement from the many exquisite touches of 

feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 

the penetrative intellect, and the gen¢ 

2 rendered The Elements of Individualism & 

book of strong and general interest.”—Critic, 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is a speaker 
arely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time te 
Manchester Examiner. 
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